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By Professor CHARLES H. JUDD 
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ONE may with propriety introduce a 
discussion by referring to the experience of 


the group to which one belongs. The 
teachers of the United States have absorbed 
more adult education during the last 
decade than has any other single class of 
persons. It would perhaps be safe to go 
farther and to venture the estimate that 
the teachers of this country are a majority 
of all the people who have continued their 
intellectual training beyond the period of 
adolescence. 

Among the teachers of high schools and 
elementary schools the habit of attending 
summer school is well established. In 
many school systems, bonuses of from ten 
to one hundred dollars are offered for this 
type of self-improvement. Where bonuses 
are not awarded, promotion is held before 
teachers as a possibility, or at least promo- 
tion is denied to any one who shows no en- 
thusiasm for some kind of systematic study. 

Among college teachers the impulse to- 
ward continued pursuit of knowledge has 
been powerfully reinforced by the require- 
ments of standardizing agencies. These 
agencies have very generally declared that 
every approved college must have on its 
staff a stipulated percentage of holders of 

1 Read before the sixtieth convocation of the 


University of the State of New York, Albany, 
October 16, 1930. 








higher degrees. As a result, a great many 
sabbatical years and some leaves of absence 
without pay have been spent by experi- 
enced college teachers in the accumulation 
of graduate credits. 

Of course, it is not true that attendance 
on summer school and attendance on grad- 
uate schools are always the results of pres- 
sure from without. A great many teachers 
are sufficiently interested in keeping abreast 
of the advances in their specialties to con- 
tinue voluntarily and with enthusiasm 
their contacts with institutions of learning. 

Whether teachers go voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, they are resorting to centers 
of study in unprecedented numbers. This 
practice is something quite new. It is well 
within the memory of members of this com- 
pany that a teacher’s preparation was for- 
merly thought of as something which could 
be acquired once for all early in life. 
Graduation from a normal school or the 
successful attainment of a so-called ‘‘life’’ 
certificate used to be regarded as a full and 
satisfactory guaranty that the person who 
had thus established his or her right to 
teach might from that point on continue 
throughout life without change in methods 
of procedure and without renovation of 
mental contents. 

The belief that one ean, and even should, 


complete one’s preparation for teaching 
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early in life has not altogether disappeared 
even in these enlightened times. It is not 
difficult to find lamentations in official 


pronouncements of various grades of au- 
thority the fact that certain 
high-school teachers are teaching subjects 


in which they did not major or minor in 


bewailing 


college. It is easy to find in every state in 
the 
been compelled, because of the exigencies 
of the schedule of classes, to teach subjects 
unfortunate 


union high-school teachers who -have 


new to them. It is indeed 
that in many instances these teachers limit 
their ministrations to hearing pupils recite 
the content of a text-book. It is not legiti- 
mate to conclude from these unfortunate 
cases of lapse in duty that no one should 
be allowed to make an independent study 
of a subject and to become a fellow-student 
as well as a guide of the members of his 
class. It hardly seems possible that the 
violent prejudice in favor of majors and 
minors in college would have found such 
frequent expression if some were not still 
possessed of the idea that preparation for 
teaching is always a matter of early insti- 
tutional inoculation. 

There is a sharp contrast between the 
attitude that study 
throughout adult life and the attitude that 
preparation for teaching ig gained in nor- 
We of this period 


teachers should 


mal school or college. 
are witnessing a change in attitude which 
is a matter of major social importance. 
Whatever the strength of the surviving 
notion that preparation can be completed 
at the time of entrance on one’s profes- 
sional career, there is a surely and steadily 
increasing acceptance of the idea that no 
teacher is truly professional who does not 
take advantage of the numerous opportuni- 
ties for adult education. 

The situation which is revealed by the 
foregoing account of the experiences of the 
teachers of the country is no different in 
essence from the situation which appears in 
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many other spheres of professional and in- 
dustrial life. The idea that childhood and 
youth are the periods of preparation for 
life and that the middle years are to be de- 
voted to fixed routine is rapidly being re- 
placed by the conviction that all the years 
of life must be years of adjustment and of 
vigorous adaptation to new conditions. 

Let us consider a typical case in which 
the middle years of life were years of new 
adjustment. One of the railroads which 
crosses the state of New Jersey recently 
changed from steam power to electricity. 
The electrification of this railroad made it 
necessary for hundreds of engineers and 
their assistants to change radically their 
physical and mental habits. The State 
Department of Public Instruction through 
its division of industrial education came to 
the aid of these people and gave them a 
Childhood is 
evidently not the only period during which 


course in electrical engines. 


training for life is required. 

The foregoing example could be paral 
leled by hundreds of others drawn from 
current industrial history. The only dif- 
ference is that in many of the cases which 
could be cited there was no department of 
publie instruction at hand to offer the op- 
portunities for training necessary to save 
the day. The fact is that industry is com- 
pelling a revision of our theories and be- 
liefs about education even though we are 
only partly aware of what is going on. In- 
deed, it is true that the whole national plan 
of education has been compelled to expand 
because of the pressure which advancing 
civilization has brought to bear on the in- 
dividual and, through the individual, on 
the educational system. 

The forces which have compelled teach- 
ers to go to summer school and engineers 
to study electricity are the same as those 
which have operated to expand the whole 
educational system. In other words, adult 
education is not an isolated phenomenon. 
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It is a part of a general movement to in- 
erease the training of all kinds of people. 

It is unfortunately customary for edu- 
eators when they come together to boast 
about the recent great increases in atten- 
danee on high schools and colleges in such 
a way as to give the impression that they 
accept the assumption that it was the at- 
tractiveness of the programs of studies of- 
fered by these institutions which led to the 
rapid inereases in attendance. Any such 
assumption commits the fallacy of mistak- 
ing a result for a cause. The fact is that 
the schools have expanded because modern 
industry, commerce and polities have forced 
all individuals who seek success to acquire 
knowledges and skills which can not be pro- 
vided in rudimentary schools. 

All that is neeessary to convince one of 
the truth of this assertion is a relatively 
very superficial examination of the history 
of the last half century. Up to and in- 
cluding the decade 1870-80 our nation was 
made up largely of an agrarian population. 
Industries were very simple ; commerce was 
restricted in the range of commodities with 
which it dealt, and political life was free 
from the complications which to-day be- 
wilder the citizen. Suddenly the indus- 
trial revolution came upon the United 
States. The great development of coal and 
iron during the decade 1880-90 completely 
transformed life in the United States. We 
became in an incredibly short period of 
time a nation engaged in developing a com- 
plete system of machine industry. Since 
1890 the change in American life has been 
going on at an accelerated pace. Educa- 
tion has followed industry. The official 
reports of the U. S. Office of Education tell 
us that in 1870 the average citizen of the 
United States attended school only 582 
days. The few high schools of that day 
offered pupils training in only nine fields. 
Education was limited for the vast major- 
ity of the people to the most rudimentary 
subjects. 
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Rudimentary subjects and 582 days of 
schooling are not adequate to prepare 
young people for life in a machine age. 
Especially is this true when the age is one 
in which rapid changes are going forward 
that require individuals and groups to re- 
organize their behavior in brief periods. 
The schools began to expand during the 
eighties and have continued to expand 
since that date because the conditions of 
life have foreed people to demand for 
themselves superior training. 

The same causes which have filled our 
secondary schools and colleges are now 
creating a demand for the education of 
adults. The cause of the adult-education 
movement is the industrial revolution, 
which became a powerful force in the life 
of this country during the eighties. 

Striking evidence that education has de- 
veloped in response to the demands of 
machine industry is to be found in the evo- 
lution of correspondence courses and of 
other types of practical courses supplied by 
private institutions for the training of 
machinists. If any one has failed to en- 
large his knowledge of the current move- 
ments in education by reading the adver- 
tisements of correspondence schools and of 
practical institutions for the training of 
machinists, he should hasten to correct this 
deficiency. In the first place, these ad- 
vertisements exhibit by their number a 
wide-spread belief in the efficacy of educa- 
tion. In the second place, the optimistic 
tone of these advertisements makes it evi- 


dent that success in life is coming to beY 


generally thought of as related to training. 

There are in these advertisements false 
notes as well as true. References are fre- 
quent to extremely short periods of study 
as sufficient for the acquisition of complete 
mastery. Promises of introduction to a 
secret method of acquiring skill are often 
made. Antipathy to the public school and 
to conventional forms of study is not un- 
common. 


’ 
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The volume and the character of these 
advertisements even when they utter false- 
hoods can not fail to impress the student of 
educational history. They are the symp- 
toms of a movement which is characteristic 
of our times. 
stand 


Correspondence courses do not 


alone. We may pass with mere mention 
the publie night schools which have been 
very generally organized by the city school 
There 


facts about these public night schools which 


systems of-the country. are two 
greatly limit the scope of their influence. 
In the first place, they emphasize relatively 
elementary training. Many of their classes 
are designed to serve those who have had 
very little previous training. In the sece- 
ond place, the public is so little accustomed 
to the support of adult education by funds 
derived from taxation that in times of 
financial stress night schools are among the 
first divisions of the school system to be 
discontinued. 

By far the greater part of adult educa- 
tion in the United States is privately in- 
itiated and supported. <A recent study 
made in the city of Minneapolis shows that 
there are 464 secular organizations and 246 
chureh organizations in that city which re- 


port education of adults as a major or 


minor objective of the organization. The 
range of interests cultivated is very broad. 
Many of these organizations deal with 


purely cultural subjects; others deal with 
political and economic studies ; others, with 
occupational problems; still others, with 
ethical questions. 

Like the schools for the training of ma- 
chinists, these organizations for the educa- 
tion of all classes of adults are expressions 
of a type of ambition for self-improvement 
which is typical of the age. 

Where there is such eagerness for edu- 
cation there are certain to be fraudulent 
agencies which take advantage of the guile- 


less. The fact that there are institutions 
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which profess to give education but do not 
fulfil their promises is worthy of our atten- 
tion because it adds to the evidence that 
adults are eager to secure intellectual ad- 
vantages. At the same time this fact warns 
us that the whole movement for adult edu- 
cation is in need of a new type of guidance 
and control. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion recently took a hand in the adult- 
education movement by insisting that frau- 
dulent promises be eliminated from the 
advertisements of correspondence schools. 

It is possible to cite many instances of 
malpractice in the field of adult education. 
Our present purpose will be served by one 
example. A promise was made to regis- 
trants in a certain institution that comple- 
tion of a course would obligate the institu- 
tion to secure the student a position with a 
salary far in advance of that which he was 
The 
institution protected itself from the neces- 


earning when he entered the course. 


sity of fulfilling its promise by making the 
later lessons in the course so intricate and 
difficult that no registrant was able to com- 
plete the work. 

The reputable correspondence schools are 
very sensitive about the charge that their 
students drop out of courses in large num- 
bers. In view of the foregoing reference 
to fraud, it is fair to give time to the state- 
ment made by the good schools in explana- 
tion of the heavy mortality among their 
registrants. It is said that investigation 
shows that often the motive which impels a 
person to register in a correspondence 
course is the fact that some desirable posi- 
tion is known to be in prospect if the indi- 
vidual can qualify. A man who is work- 
ing in a shop hears, for example, that there 
is to be a vacancy shortly in a position 
superior to that which he now occupies. 
He registers in a course which will prepare 
him for this higher position. While he is 
taking the course, the position becomes 


vacant. If he gets it because of the know!- 
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edge gained in the part of the course which 
he has completed, he loses interest and fails 
to work out the remaininy lessons. If he 
does not get the position, he becomes dis- 
couraged and drops the course. The cor- 
respondence schools point out that they are 
in no wise responsible in either of these 
eases for the failure of the student to com- 
plete the course. 

At the risk of overdoing preparation in 
this part of the paper for the contention 
which is to be urged later—that public con- 
trol and publie support are required before 
adult education will be satisfactorily or- 
ganized—it is noted that intentional fraud 
is not the only type of fraud which appears 
in the field of adult education. Incompe- 
tent teachers are often secured by private 
groups. There are incompetent teachers 
who know they are incompetent, and there 
are others so incompetent that they are 
ignorant of their own lack of proper quali- 
fications. It is sometimes difficult to de- 
cide whether inefficiency is fraudulent or 
innocently benighted. 

There is a story current among the psy- 
chologists in one of our American cities 
about a lecturer who gave private lectures 
on psychology. He accepted an invitation 
to dinner which brought him unexpectedly 
and with disastrous results into a company 
of real psychologists. Possibly a series of 
dinner occasions of this kind would be 
serviceable in bringing consciousness of in- 
competency to the ignorant and fear of ex- 
posure to the fraudulent. 

Enough has been said about the danger 
confronting the adult-education movement 
from fraudulent practices. The major fact 
and the fact to which we must give our at- 
tention is that eagerness for training is one 
of the most characteristic expressions of 
the spirit of our times. It is part of the 
general effort of Americans to make them- 
selves fit to take advantage of the dis- 
eoveries of science and of the refining in- 
fluences of letters. 
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The foregoing statements would be open 
to the charge that it is an overstatement of 
popular enthusiasm if it were not specifi- 
cally stated that, while Americans are very 
eager for the training which will make 
them successful, they are hindered in their 
efforts to acquire training by certain fun- 
damental difficulties. Some of these diffi- 
culties are personal, and some arise out of 
the present lack of organization of the 
adult-education movement. 

We may pass somewhat lightly over the 
difficulties which are personal. Intellectual 
effort is difficult. Study involves the use 
of certain mental skills, notably skill in 
reading. The individual who lacks these 
skills is greatly impeded in his efforts to at- 
tain the desired goal. 

The reason why I am passing over such 
considerations with a mere reference is 
that, after all, the success of the adult- 
education movement depends on the ecrea- 
tion of an effective organization which will 
help individuals to overcome personal diffi- 
culties. We turn, therefore, to a_ brief 
diseussion of certain problems of organi- 
zation. 

One of the drawbacks to a successful evo- 
lution of adult education has been, I am 
sure, the attitude which all of us are prone 
to assume—that there is no education with- 
out the formality of a class and a set course 
and all the other paraphernalia of institu- 
tional organization. Our educational for- 
mulas here, as in many other connections, 
are derived from our experience with chil- 
dren. We forget that the needs and the 
tastes of adults are much more highly di- 
versified than are those of children. It is 
proper that we should assemble young 
people and provide them with both instrue- 
tion and supervision. Society must pro- 
vide shelter and proper care for children as 
well as training in the rudiments of civi- 
lized experience. Children, furthermore, 
have an abundance of what we may prop- 
erly term ‘‘leisure.’’ They have no dis- 
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tracting engagements. When we begin to 
insist that adults shall come together in 
classes in order to learn, we are confronted 
by a series of inhibitions which are absent 
in dealing with children. It follows from 
what has been said that we shall have to be 
inventive and devise methods of adminis- 
tering education to adults which are not of 
the conventional school type. 

Fortunately, modern science has sup- 
plied us in the radio and the printing 
press with means of communication which 
promise to make adult education possible 
by methods and on a seale never heretofore 
practicable. The fact that the radio and 
the printing press are at hand does not, 
however, solve the problem. Suitable ma- 
terial also must be supplied to be distrib- 
uted by these agencies. 

While 


courses for machinists, to which reference 


looking over advertisements of 


was made earlier, I came on a statement 
which seemed to me full of significance for 
the promoters of favorable conditions for 
**My method,’’ said the 
writer of the advertisement, ‘‘requires no 


adult education. 


I bring you into di- 
You 
see the things with which you will have to 
There was more criticism of books 


study of dry books. 
rect contact with dynamos and wires. 


deal.’’ 
which we need not quote. 

This indictment of dull books seems to 
me to be highly important for our con- 
sideration. It is justified in some measure 
by the fact that a great many informing 
books are indeed dull and dry. It is justi- 
fied also by the fact, which many people 
overlook, that most individuals do not know 
how to read sufficiently fluently to use 
books without great effort. If one notes 
the tendency of the daily papers to substi- 
tute pictures for text and to reduce the text 
to the barest outlines, one realizes the truth 
of the statements made. The difficulty 
which attends the use of dry books arises 
in no small measure, I believe, from the 
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fact that books are, on the whole, badly 
made. If this were the proper time, | 
should like to pay my respects to the dread 
ful specimens of book-making which are 
currently employed as text-books in our 
schools. Most text-books are not made to 
be read. Their compact sentences and 
sketchy paragraphs are dictated by the de- 
sire to put between the covers of a book 
which can be sold at minimum cost as much 
information as is to bewilder 
young minds for a term or a semester. A 
book that really explained the subject now 
text-book 


necessary 


condensed into an _ ordinary 
would involve five or six times the amount 
of paper and ink now expended. 

When I try to visualize the kind of ma- 
terial which ought to be supplied in large 
quantities if adult education is to become 
really successful, my mind naturally re- 
ealls the period when a brilliant group of 
British writers made natural science popu- 
lar in England. When Huxley and Tyn- 
dall and Herbert Spencer wrote, they did 
not make text-books; they wrote readable 
science. 

Before books of the kind for which I am 
making a plea can come into existence in 
large numbers, there will have to be a 
change in attitude among the members of 
the learned classes of this country. It is 
not altogether respectable to be a popular 
writer. I am tempted to rephrase this 
statement and to say that it is not alto- 
gether respectable to contribute to adult 
education. 

I have been laying blame where I believe 
much of it belongs—on my colleagues who 
refuse to devote adequate energy to the for- 
mulation and presentation of interesting 
expositions of the results of their inquiries. 
I have another accusation to make. This 
time it is against the reader. The ordinary 
man does not recognize the fact that read- 
ing is a highly skilful performance. Until 
people are ready to cultivate reading as 
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they would cultivate the ability to play a 
musical instrument or to play golf, they 
will never be able to use the best sources of 
information with readiness and full ad- 
vantage. 

There is a belief abroad that learning to 
read is very simple. Recently a strong 
plea was made for the elimination of illit- 
eracy by inducing communities to provide 
persons who can not read with a series of 
twenty-four lessons. It is difficult to esti- 
mate how much reading one can master in 
twenty-four lessons, but it is quite certain 
that any community which allows itself to 
accept the statement that twenty-four les- 
sons will remove illiteracy does itself a 
grave intellectual injury by providing its 
conscience with this narcotic. 

The experience of the army was signifi- 
cant. A great many recruits who had at- 
tended public schools and had reached as 
high as the fifth grade were unable to read 
printed orders and were unable to write 
letters. Further evidence can be sup- 
plied in abundance to support the state- 
ment that reading is an art which must be 
kept alive through much practice. 

Whatever other devices of communieca- 
tion are employed, books will always be im- 
portant means of providing adults with the 
intellectual material which they need for 
their education. Even where the radio is 
freely employed as the means of transmit- 
ting knowledge, some one will have to pre- 
pare the material to be broadcast in a form 
which will closely resemble the form in 
which that material would appear if it 
were transmitted in a readable book. 

The question now arises: Who is to sup- 
ply adult education with its material? The 
adult-education movement seems to be con- 
fronted at this point with a perplexing 
decision. Is it better to leave the prepara- 
tion of suitable material to private ini- 
tiative, or is the preparation of such ma- 
terial to be recognized as a duty in which 
the public is to participate? 

I recall an occurrence in the evolution 
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of a program of education for young people 
which may help to encourage those who 
believe in public cooperation in adult edu- 
cation. In 1911 the City Club of Chicago 
made a survey of the activities of the so- 
called ‘‘business colleges’’ of that city. 
The survey brought out the startling fact 
that as much money was being paid in the 
aggregate for tuition in these privately 
conducted business colleges as the city was 
paying at that time for the support of its 
secondary schools. The immediate result 
was the inauguration in the publie schools 
of a series of courses paralleling those of- 
fered in the private institutions. 

Private institutions are stimulated by 
competition to develop methods and mate- 
rial, but they also make it possible, as 
pointed out earlier, for incompetency and 
fraud to be foisted on the public. 

There is a public interest in the matter 
of training adults which seems to me to 
dictate some measure of public control. It 
is commonly argued that the state must 
provide and supervise education for chil- 
dren because the preservation of the state 
requires that children shall be introduced 
to the fundamentals of civilization. On the 
other hand, the principle seems to be ac- 
cepted in many quarters that the adult who 
wishes to improve his knowledge or skill 
must pay for the opportunity of self-im- 
provement. According to the opinion of 
those who would leave adult education to 
private enterprise, the welfare of the state 
is fully provided for when the rudimentary 
branches of learning and a few advanced 
courses are offered to children. Does not 
the principle of public responsibility ex- 
pressed in compulsory-education laws dic- 
tate that public provision be made for the 
training of adults as well as for the educa- 
tion of children? The state has a stake in 
adults. It has become evident in all the 
learned professions that continued study is 
essential. No doctor could keep himself re- 
spectable in an intelligent community if he 
relied in his practice on the knowledge he 
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acquired in medical school. The preacher 
who gave no evidence of reading current 
literature would not be acceptable to 
present-day audiences. Teachers, as was 
pointed out earlier, are being stimulated by 
every known device to study as much as 
they teach. All these conditions are due to 
public interest in legitimate forms of adult 
education. 

It is certainly of public interest that 
parents should know how to feed and train 
their children. Here is a sphere of edu- 
eation which is peculiarly difficult, if not 
altogether impossible, of administration 
except to adults. 

It is certainly of public interest that 
citizens should have some knowledge of the 
results of careful thinking in the sphere of 
the social sciences. So vital to individual 
adjustment are some of the economic and 
social discussions of the day that groups of 
workers have banded together in order that 
they may secure unbiased instruction in the 
social sciences. If voluntary efforts are 
made by workers to secure adult education, 
should not the public take note of the need 
and consider seriously whether here is not 
as legitimate a eall for public supervision 
and support as that which was met by the 
organization of schools for children? 

When society enjoys the advantages of 
some new mechanical invention or the in- 
troduction of some new material which 
compels a group of industrial workers to 
forego the advantages of a form of skill 
which they have cultivated, is it not to the 
public interest that society should provide 
for the training of its disadvantaged mem- 
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bers in some new productive type of skill? 

One might go on asking questions of this 
kind without limit. The logie of the situa- 
tion is so clear that we come directly to the 
conclusion. Adult education can not be 
left to those who promote it for private 
gain. Adult education is demanded for 
the good of all; it needs large resources in 
order to secure suitable material and in 
order to make this material available in at 
tractive form to the public. 

By way of conclusion, let me summarize 
what I have been saying. Adult education 
is the product of modern conditions. For- 
merly adults were able to perform their 
duties in a relatively simple and highly 
stable world on the basis of education re 
ceived in early life. Conditions have 
changed. Progress is so rapid and new ex- 
periences are so numerous that no indi- 
vidual can keep pace with modern life 
except by continually renewing his intel- 
lectual outlook. 
zation of education for adults requires a 


The satisfactory organi- 


new approach to the problem, unbiased by 
the formulas derived from the education of 
children. New and large resources are re- 
quired in order to produce suitable materia! 
to attract the interest of adults. - Adults 
must be induced to participate more ener- 
getically in the cultivation of the intellec- 
tual skills neeessary to keep their minds 
vigorously active. The state must devote 
resources to the carrying out of this pro- 
gram because the good of communities is as 
much dependent on the proper training of 
parents, citizens and workers as it is on the 
training of children. 


A COLLEGE PROBLEM" 


By Dr. FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 


PRESIDENT OF 


Tus morning marks the opening of the 
one hundred and tenth year of Colby Col- 


1 Remarks at the opening assembly of Colby Col- 
lege, September 26, 1930. 


COLBY COLLEGE 


lege. I have already expressed our wel- 
come to this large freshman class. It is 
now my privilege to extend this welcome 
to the considerable number who have en- 
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tered our classes from other institutions 
and to these who have returned to resume 
their work already begun. This is the first 
time that we have restricted our attendance 
to a definite number and have had to de- 
cline to receive well-qualified students in 
excess of the quota established. This limi- 
tation is made in the interest of those who 
are received. I need not point out the 
obvious fact that the college is thus af- 
fording you, a somewhat selected group, 
greater advantages than heretofore, and 
that your obligation to improve these op- 
portunities is increased. 

The year that we are beginning seems 
certain to be a momentous one in the his- 
tory of the college. The discussion regard- 
ing the need and possibility of moving the 
college, carried on with accelerating .in- 
terest last year, crystallized in the action 
by the Board of Trustees in June who 
voted that it is their policy to move the 
college to a more suitable site as soon as 
feasible. That this action was taken with- 
out a single vote in opposition gives evi- 
dence that the determination of the policies 
of this college is in the hands of progres- 
sive and courageous men. Such unusual 
unanimity regarding a change so radical 
should also give assurance to those im- 
mediately connected with the college as 
well as to the public at large that this de- 
cision is based on valid grounds. 

I am anxious that you students, who are 
more concerned than anybody else with 
the facilities and training that the college 
affords, should have an intelligent under- 
standing of what is being undertaken and 
the reasons that underlie the proposed 
changes. 

Close observers and competent judges of 
the trends in the administration and or- 
ganization of our educational system are 
aware that this is a period of rapid and 
fundamental change. I need only point 
to the expansion of the period of secondary 
education. The four-year high school, fol- 
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lowing an eight-grade elementary school, 
has taken over the two upper years of the 
lower school. More recently the first two 
years of the college, in the form of the 
junior college, been incorporated. 
The secondary school, once the shortest 
unit of organization, has thus emerged as 
the longest unit, comprising eight years. 
New England, with characteristic conser- 
vatism, has viewed the junior college move- 
ment first with indifference and more re- 
cently with open opposition. Its rapid ae- 
ceptance and development in the Middle 
and Far West and the South can not be 
disregarded. The number of junior col- 
leges is well over four hundred and the 
number of students enrolled exceeds forty 
thousand. There are a number of such 
schools in New England, including our own 
state. The experience of the few years 
since its inception has shown that the work 
of the junior colleges compares favorably 
with that of the corresponding years of 
the four-year college and indicates that 
this new form of organization meets a so- 
cial need. The arts college of the tradi- 
tional type will overlook this trend at its 
own peril. 

Secretary Wilbur, himself an experi- 
enced observer and administrator in the 
field of higher education, explicitly prophe- 
sies the end of the four-year college in a 
few years. The liberal arts college in New 
England is not in immediate danger of 
extinction, but its ultimate end can be pre- 
vented only by a careful study of the 
situation and an adaptation of its aims and 
methods to meet the social demands made 
upon it. 

Happily there seems to be an increasing 
demand for the liberal training which col- 
leges like Colby afford. While the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine and even of 
teaching seem to have reached the satura- 
tion point, the demands of business and 
industry for college-trained men have ex- 
panded substantially. The substitution of 


have 











ie 
the machine for hand labor diminishes the 
need or opportunity for remunerative oc- 
cupation during the years that fall within 
the scope of the college, and our excess of 
wealth makes it possible for a much 
greater number of youth to meet the cost 
of a college education. There will con- 
tinue to be a field for the liberal training of 
the college as a broad foundation for en- 
trance to the professions and industry in 
colleges which are able to meet the more 
exacting standards of the professional 
schools and for the demands of business 
and industry, less formal but no less ex- 
acting, based upon the accumulating ree- 
ords of experience. 

The unprecedented increase in the num- 
bers of those who desire an education be- 
yond the secondary level and who are able 
to meet the intellectual and economic re- 
quirements involved has raised new and 
pressing problems in educational adminis- 
tration. 

The great state universities and those 
on private foundations as well have found 
their physical equipment inadequate to 
the demand and have realized that the 
quality of the liberal training desired is 
made difficult of attainment by the number 
of undergraduates who present themselves 
for enrolment. The smaller colleges, which 
have until recently vied with each other 
in attracting students, are now confronted 
with the same problem. The junior college 
has arisen as a means of relief. Higher 
standards of admission and rigid selection 
have stemmed the tide to a degree. The 
ultimate solution depends upon the ability 
of those who are expert in the field of edu- 
cation to shape sound policies and upon 
the wisdom and the courage of governing 
boards to proceed promptly to their execu- 
tion. 

There would seem to be general agree- 
ment that an urban setting is better suited 
to the work of the professional schools. 
There would seem, also, to be substantial, 
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though not complete, agreement that the 
undergraduate work in liberal arts can 
be better done in more homogeneous groups 
separated from the distracting environ- 
ment of the university situated in larger 
centers of population. Some of our uni- 
versities, thus situated, are expending large 
amounts of money in an attempt to secur 
for their undergraduates this homogeneity 
and freedom from distraction which the 
smaller colleges, remote from centers ot! 
population, already possess. 

It is futile, however, for the small col- 
lege to lay claim to superiority in this re- 
spect, unless in adequacy of plant and in 
the quality of its curriculum and instrue- 
tion it can equal or at least approximate 
the advantages afforded by institutions of 
another type. 

Up to this point I have confined myself 
to a brief presentation of the general situ- 
ation in the field of collegiate education at 
the present time. I wish, with equal 
brevity but more intimately, to present to 
you, who are so deeply concerned, the 
bearing of all this upon the future of 
Colby College. 

Immediately on assuming the presidency 
of the college I began to receive communi- 
cations, by word of mouth or by letter, 
urging the necessity of the removal of the 
college to a more suitable and adequate 
site. Many of these were from alumni and 
immediate friends of the college. Others, 
and a surprising number, were from per- 
sons officially connected with other colleges, 
or from those who were keenly interested 
in the development of collegiate education 
in New England, and particularly in the 
State of Maine. References in these un- 
solicited communications to the distin- 
guished record of Colby College and to the 
opportunity for its greatly enhanced use- 
fulness were most gratifying to me, as they 
must be to all of us who are intimately at- 
tached to the college. Most convincing of 
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all. because of the impersonal and scientific 
methods by which its conclusions have been 
reached, is the report of the survey of the 
colleges of the state. This survey has been 
made under the direction and control of 
the Maine Development Commission with 
the full cooperation of the four colleges of 
the state. The report of this survey is to 
be presented to the commission next week. 
Its recommendation is explicit and un- 
equivocal that Colby should move to a more 
adequate site; that any attempt to re- 
habilitate our present site would be merely 
to temporize with the situation and would 
pave the way to ultimate disaster. 

Having reached the decision that the col- 
lege should remove from its present site, 
the trustees are now confronted with the 
diffieult task of selecting one of the several 
locations which are under consideration. 
Their coneern can not be primarily with 
the effeet which this choice will have upon 
any particular city, nor for the sentimental 
attachment of the alumni to any spot or 
locality. "These and other considerations 
are not to be neglected. But their choice 
must express their reasoned conclusion as 
to the location in which the college can 
best carry on its work in the century or 
centuries to come. It should give us all 
confidence to observe that twenty-eight of 
the thirty-one members of the board are 


REDUCTION IN HOURS OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN FRENCH SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Tue Paris correspondent of the Times Educa- 
tional Supplement reports that the French Min- 
ister of Edueation has issued a circular pre- 
seribing a considerable reduction in the hours 
of instruction in elass in all secondary schools, 
whether lyeées or colleges. The amount of 
reduction varies from 44 hours a week in the 
sixth elass (the lowest) to 14 hour in the senior 
classes. The question of the particular subjects 
of instruction to which the diminution of hours 
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graduates of the college, whose attachment 
to the spiritual and material accumulations 
of a century and more is as strong as that 
of any other alumnus and whose more 
intimate knowledge of all the elements of 
this critical situation and the sense of 
responsibility which they feel both for the 
past and for the future of Colby College 
will enable them, on whom the burden 
rests, to make sound decisions at each step 
of this program of development. 

And now a word as to the responsibility 
of those who as students and staff are 
carrying on this year the work of Colby 
College on this spot. The eyes not only 
of this city but of a public much more 
widely extended are focused on us as never 
before. For the most part this attention 
is motivated by friendliness, but it can not 
for this reason fail to be discriminating 
and critical. We are under the necessity 
of attracting new friends as well as of re- 
taining and increasing the loyalty of the 
old. Our past achievements are written 
for all to read, and the record is a noble 
one. The achievements within the college 
this year will add a page whose signifi- 
cance we can not overestimate. What these 
shall be is, in no small measure, yours to 
determine. I have confidence that you will 
recognize your responsibility and will ful- 
fil it. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


will apply is, however, left in suspense. As this 
revision is essential it seems clear that some time 
will elapse before the new system can come into 
full operation. 

A reform in this sense, according to the ecor- 
respondent, had been expected for some time. 
It was recommended by a committee on over- 
work which sat several months ago, and which 
included doctors as well as teachers. Parents 
have for long protested against the strain to 
which their children were subjected. Class 
hours alone were long enough, but homework 
also was heavy, and the mere variety of the 
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subjects which are crammed into the courses in 
itself also put pressure on any pupil ambitious 
or assiduous enough to attempt to do justice 
to all of them. The overcrowding of the pro- 
gram is, in one aspect, a result of the conflict 
which has been going on in recent years over 
the question of the real aims of secondary edu- 
cation. The dispute has been hottest in regard 
to the old controversy of “classical” and “mod- 
ern,” but there were also such special claims as 
those of natural science which had to be heard. 
In consequence, the existing programs were in 
great part designed to include a little of every- 
thing and so please everybody a bit, if nobody 
very much. On the whole the programs since 
1925 may be said to have reduced the former 
predominance of classics in favor of modern 
subjects. 

The ministerial circular does not touch the 
question of the allocation of the school hours 
now remaining, but announces that the Superior 
Council, an advisory body, will be consulted on 
that subject at its next meeting. The class hours 
in the sixth will be 20 a week, while those in the 
advanced classes of philosophy and mathe- 
maties will be 234 and 25, respectively. It may 
be assumed that the protagonists of the various 
causes will all try to protect the subjects in 
which they are specially interested against the 
hand of the despoiler. 

Many educational reformers hope that the 
new measure may be the beginning of a larger 
change in the system of secondary education. 
Naturally, the overwork committee dealt with the 
physical aspect of the matter, and there is a 
movement for devoting more time to games. 
French lyeées are a good deal behind the secon- 
dary schools of other countries in this respect, 
and there is an increasing demand for real, 
lively sports on playing fields instead of the 
monotonous and more or less disciplined exer- 
cises on asphalted courtyards which used to 
pass as open-air recreation. 


EDUCATION AT THE BRITISH PUBLIC 
HEALTH CONGRESS 
Sir CHartes TREVELYAN, President of the 
Board of Education, opened the second day’s 
proceedings on November 11 of the British 
Publie Health Congress and Exhibition. 
Observing that this was the first time that 
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health had been discussed in relation to eduea- 
tion, Sir Charles Trevelyan, as reported in the 
London Times, claimed that as a result of the 
operation of the Act of 1907 the school ehild 
to-day was taller, heavier and better nurtured 
than his predecessor of 20 years ago. An 
enormous amount of physical disability due to 
defective eyesight, decayed teeth, enlarged ton- 
sils and adenoids, uncleanliness, malnutrition 
and a host of so-called minor ailments had been 
removed. 

The volume of treatment by the school med- 
ical service in 1929 was as follows: Minor ail 
ments, 787,926; defective vision and squint, 
216,496; nose and throat, operative treatment, 
75,794; dental defects, 1,105,633. Remedial! 
work was progressing in most areas, and it 
was not too much to hope that before many 
years had elapsed school doctors would have 
adequately dealt with the common defects of 
childhood. This did not mean that the schoo! 
medical service would have reached its final 
stage of development. 

Increasing attention had been directed in 
recent years to the delicate child, whose condi 
tion demanded an adequate supply of fresh air, 
sunshine, rest, and suitable food, which might 
be best supplied by open-air schools, of which 
there were at present 109, providing room for 
over 10,000 children. In addition, provision 
was made by 81 authorities for treatment by 
artificial light. By last year 200 education 
authorities had approved orthopedic schemes 
of treatment for cripples. There were also 
three residential schools entirely devoted to the 
early treatment of rheumatic children. 

The state and the local authorities must in 
creasingly devote their energies to the problem 
of dealing with physical defect at an early 
stage and during pre-school years. Health 
teaching had not hitherto been regarded as one 
of the fundamentals of education, but there 
was at present a growing interest in the need 
for educating children into habits of health. 
The present reorganization of the public ele 
mentary schools into senior departments for 
boys and girls offered a favorable opportunity 
to stimulate attention to health education 
among the older children. This was a matter 
in which the close and cordial cooperation of 
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the medical and teaching services was specially 
important. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan said that there was 
nothing he watched and encouraged with 
greater zeal as Minister of Education than the 
He wished the 
midday meal could become a normal factor in 


provision of meals for children. 
all schools, as it was becoming in some. It was 
not only necessary for the health of the poor 
child, but also because a hot meal was im- 
mensely better than the best cold sandwich. 

In Kent last year there were 43 rural can- 
teens for the supply of school meals, which 
were largely self-supporting, providing a two- 
course meal at 3d. a day. Of the 435,300 meals 
served 15,000 were free, the grant being only 
£714. The supply of milk to school children 
had received a great impetus from the cam- 
paign of the National Milk Publicity Council 
since 1923. It was estimated that this scheme 
now applied to about 500,000 school children, 
compared with 400,000 six months ago, in the 
areas of 80 local authorities. 

He quoted an instance in one area of a 
number of children suffering from malnutrition 
who were granted a daily supply of milk free 
of charge. Each child under eight years re- 
ceived half a pint daily and each over that age 
a pint. At the beginning of the experiment the 
children were on the average one inch shorter 
and 3 pounds lighter than the normal children, 
but in the seven months during which they re- 
ceived the milk ration they reduced the gap be- 
tween them and the normal children by 40 per 
cent. 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY OF HAITI 

Tue Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times reports that substantial grounds 
for complaints by Haitians against the “service 
technique,” or separate vocational school system 
set up during the American occupation of Haiti, 
were found to exist by the special commission 
headed by Dr. R. R. Moton, principal of Tus- 
kegee Institute, sent to Haiti by President 
Hoover this year to conduct an educational sur- 
vey. 

The State Department is now studying the 
recommendations of the report, which was 
signed by all members of the commission, com- 
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prising, in addition to Dr. Moton, Dr. Mordecai 
W. Johnson, president of Howard University; 
Professor Leo M. Favrot, field agent of the Gen- 
eral Education Board; B. F. Hubert, president 
of Georgia State Industrial College, and Dr. W. 
T. B. Williams, dean of the college at Tuskegee 
and field agent of the Jeanes and Slater boards. 

The outstanding recommendation is that the 
service technique be articulated with the national 
school system of Haiti and that financial and 
administrative aid be given by the United States 
in developing an adequate system of education. 

The committee urged that a permanent joint 
commission be established, composed of Amer- 
icans of Negro descent and Haitians, to formu- 
late plans for articulations of the two educa- 
tional systems and to advise how the two gov- 
ernments may cooperate in carrying out other 
recommendations of the commission. 

It recommends a grant from the United States 
Treasury to aid Haiti to develop an adequate 
educational system, or the arranging of a loan 
at low interest from private sources in this coun- 
try at the instance of the American Government 
for that purpose. It suggests that President 
Hoover use his good offices to encourage pri- 
vate philanthropy in this country to aid educa- 
tion in Haiti. 

Declaring that, from a financial point of view, 
education in Haiti has been worse off under 
American occupation than under exclusive 
Haitian control, with the national school system 
receiving progressively declining proportions of 
the annual appropriations, the commission as- 
serts that the setting up of a separate system of 
primary schools “was a mistake” and that the 
fear of the Haitians that the service technique 
intended to supplant the national school system 
“appears to be justified.” 

All that could be justified under temporary 
American occupation, it adds, would be a lim- 
ited program to demonstrate a desirable type of 
school for town and country. 

Judged by Haitian standards, the service tech- 
nique “appears extravagant,” while the stand- 
ard of achievement set up was far beyond the 
capacity of the Haitian treasury to support. 
The service, according to the report, was pro- 
jected on too elaborate a scale, contained too 
many Americans with salaries too high in com- 
parison to those paid Haitians and failed to co- 
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operate with or recognize the authority of Hai- 
tian Government officials. 

No practical results in agricultural promotion 
or improved standards of living have been 
noted, it is declared, after seven years of activ- 
ity. 

The commission finds, however, that the type 
of service inaugurated under the service tech- 
nique represents a pressing need, that real 
progress has been made in laying the founda- 
tions for agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment, and that the motives of the leaders can 
not be questioned, although the state of mind 
of the Haitian people following the American 
occupation has made it difficult to obtain their 


cooperation. 


ENROLMENT OF TEACHERS IN THE 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 

More than 421,000 teachers, or about 45 per 
cent. of the nation’s combined administrative, 
instructional and supervisory staffs of public 
elementary and secondary schools, took special 
courses last summer, according to a survey 
made recently by the National Education Asso- 
elation. 

The figures are based on the enrolment re- 
turns of 649 summer schools throughout the 
country. More than half the teachers taking 
courses attended lectures in educational theory 
and practice. 

It was estimated that this year there were 
942,025 teachers, supervisors, principals and 
administrative officers employed in the public 
schools. New York State led with 75,000 
teachers, about one half of them employed in 
New York City. 
with 64,000 teachers; Illinois next with 48,000. 
Ohio had 46,500 and Texas 44,000 teachers. 

In the number of summer schools Pennsyl- 


Pennsylvania was second 


vania led with 45. Texas was second with 41, 
and Ohio, third, with 37. New York followed 
with 36 summer schools. 

The state with the largest percentage of 
teachers registering in summer schools was 
Tennessee. Nearly 58 per cent. of its 18,200 
instructors took courses in educational theory 
alone, while more than 12,200 persons were en- 
rolled in other classes. The state had nineteen 
summer schools, but many teachers enrolled in 
outside institutions. 
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Lectures on educational practice were at 
tended by more than 54 per cent. of the publi: 
school teachers of Colorado, which has an i: 
structional staff of 11,000 men and wome: 
Oklahoma was third with 53 per cent. of its 
staff on summer school rolls. New York Stat 
trailed with only 30 per cent. of its teachers 
engaged in studying educational principles an 
methods. 

Teachers in New York City are required 
attend professional courses each academic ye 
as a condition of salary increases. 

Porto Rico with a teaching staff of about 
5,000 persons, reported 943 enrolled in summer 
schools. 

New Jersey, which has the longest academic 
year of any state, had only 8.4 per cent. of its 
public school staff in attendance at summer 
schools. There were ten schools conducting 
vacation sessions in that state. 

The number of teachers continuing their 
studies during the summer months was reported 
increasing constantly. Summer school atten 
dance of teachers ten years ago was only 50,00 
persons, it was said. By 1928 the figure had 
grown to 410,000 teachers. In 1929 it reached 
415,000. The report says: 


It should be kept in mind that some states offe: 
fewer and less attractive opportunities for sum 
mer school work than others. Consequently many 
teachers attend summer school outside the states 
of their service. 

This and other factors probably combine to gi 
a few states a considerably higher rank than is d 
served and correspondingly reduces the rank 
others. 

Many teachers now gain their professional ad 
vance in extension courses during the regular year 
These findings take no account of such work. 


THE BALTIMORE CITY SCHOOLS 

A tora of 112,489 students, or 3,499 mor 
than last year, are enrolled in the public schools 
of Baltimore. The increase is double the usual 
increase in the school system, according to sta 
tisties submitted to Dr. David E. Weglein, su 
perintendent of public instruction, and printed 
in the Sun. The figures were as of October 1. 

Dr. Weglein explained the large increase is 
due primarily to the fact that parents are learn- 
ing the necessity of keeping their children at 
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school and the demand of employers that work- 
ers have more training. The studies also have 
heen made more attractive and the junior high 
schools are bridging a gap between elementary 
and senior high schools. 

There are 89,662 students in the white schools 
and 22,825 in the colored schools. Last year 
there were 87,407 white and 21,581 colored stu- 
dents. 

This year there are 62,454 white students in 
elementary schools, 15,307 in junior high 
schools, 10,427 in senior high schools, 818 in 
voeational schools, and 656 in prevocational 
schools. Last year figures in the white schools 
were 62,230 elementary, 14,632 junior high, 
9,573 senior high, 651 vocational and 421 prevo- 
cational. 

There are 17,591 colored students in elemen- 
tary schools, 3,195 in junior high schools, 1,455 
in senior high schools, 278 in vocational schools, 
169 in prevoeational schools and 137 in the nor- 
mal school. 

Last year there were 16,713 Negroes in the 
elementary schools, 3,207 in junior high schools, 
1,280 in senior high schools, 230 in vocational 
schools, 22 in prevocational schools and 129 in 
the normal school. 

The white night schools this year have 9,507 
students, against 8,547 last year, and the col- 
ored night schools have 3,024, against 2,731 in 
1929. 

The night schools are larger than in any of 
the last five years. The largest classes are in 
Americanization in the high school and voca- 
tional divisions. 


THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE ON 
SOCIAL TRENDS 

THe President’s Research Committee on So- 
cial Trends, headed by Professor Wesley C. 
Mitchell, of Columbia University, following a 
conference with the President on November 24, 
at which the progress of the committee was 
outlined, issued a statement in which the pro- 
gram of the committee, in studying the social 
trends in the United States, was explained. 

The committee was named by President 
Hoover on December 19, 1929, “to direct an 
extensive survey into the significant social 
changes in our national life over recent years.” 
The survey, which is being made by trained 
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technicians on strictly scientific lines, will not 
be completed for two or three years. 

In addition to Dr. Mitchell, the committee 
is composed of Charles E. Merriam, Univer- 
sity of Chieago; Shelby M. Harrison, Russell 
Sage Foundation; Alice Hamilton, Harvard 
Medical School; William F. Ogburn, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Howard W. Odum, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Edward Eyre Hunt 
is executive secretary. 

The committee has assigned twenty-seven 
separate investigations to research workers in 
various lines, as follows: 


I 


1. Mechanical inventions and scientific discover- 
ies as agencies of social change, W. F. Ogburn, 
University of Chicago. 

2. Changes in our economic organizations and 
their social consequences, Edwin F. Gay, Harvard 
University. 

3. Communication, mobility and the dissemina 
tion of news, Malcolm Willey, University of Min- 
nesota, and Stuart Rice, University of Pennsy! 
vania. 

4. Population trends and their consequences, 
Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Scripps 
Foundation, Miami University. 

5. Utilization of land and natural resources, O. 
E. Baker, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
D. C., F. G. Tryon, Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

6. Trends in education, Charles H. Judd, School 
of Education, University of Chicago. 

7. Our changing social attitude, Hornell Hart, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


II 


8. Social and economic status of racial and 
ethnic groups, T. J. Woofter, Jr., University of 
North Carolina. 

9. The vitality of the American people, Edgar 
Sydenstricker, New York City. 

10. The changing family, W. F. Ogburn, Uni 
versity of Chicago. 

11. The changing status of women in occupa- 
tions, politics and other activities outside the home, 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, University of Chi- 
cago. 

12. The child and youth in society, Lawrence K. 
Frank, New York City. 

13. Oeeupations and the activities of the unoccu- 
pied, Ralph Hurlin, New York City. 
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14. The changing rOle of labor and labor groups 
in our social structure, Leo Wollman, New York 
City. 

15. Religious organizations, Luther Fry, New 
York City. 

16. Associations, community life and recreation, 
Jesse Steiner, Tulane University. 

17. The arts, Frederick P. Keppel, The Carnegie 
Corporation. 

18. Consumption habits, Robert 8. Lynd, Social 
Science Research Council, New York City. 

19. Rural life, Edmund de 8S. 
York City; J. H. Koolb, University of Wisconsin. 

20. Urban problems, R. D. MeKenzie, Univer- 


srunner, New 


sity of Michigan. 
IV 

21. Law and legal institutions, Charles E. Clark 
and William O. Douglas, of the Yale Law School, 
and Donald Slesinger, University of Chicago. 

22. Private agencies for social welfare, Dr. 
Snydor Walker, New York City. 

23. Public welfare, Howard W. Odum, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

24. Public health and medicine, Harry H. Moore, 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

25. Trends in public administration, Leonard D. 
White, University of Chicago. 

26. Extension and distribution of governmental 
functions, C. H. Wooddy, University of Chicago. 
27. Social trends and government trends, Charles 


E. Merriam, University of Chicago. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
HOME EDUCATION 

ParENT education, good books and proper 
ruidance for the school child, access to books as 
well as to the village movies for the farm boy 
and girl, and a need for advance information 
on radio educational programs, were the main 
considerations of the National Committee on 
Home Edueation held this week. 

The session was held in the Office of Eduea- 
tion, at the invitation of Commissioner William 
John Cooper, and was attended by representa- 
tives of six organizations—the National Eduea- 
tion Association, the American Library Associa- 
tion, the American Association for Adult 
Edueation, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the National University Extension 
Association, and the United States Office of 


Edueation. 


tional Congress of Parents and Teachers for 
every school and public library, with the aim of 
creating study groups in every school center, 
This is expected to meet the outstanding demand 
of parents to secure choice books on parental! 
education. 

How to give the farm boy and farm gir! aec- 
cess to books as well as to the movies was an 
other discussion. Promotion of rural book sup 
ply through schools, libraries, state universities 
and state library agencies was urged by the 
committee. It was agreed that the county | 
brary system applied to every state is a most 
effective means of furnishing rural people wit! 
books. 

There should be some guidance which will re- 
sult in “listening-in” on valuable educational 
broadeasts, the committee pointed out. 

It is also the committee’s conclusion that boys 
and girls will read good books as readily as they 
read bad or weak ones, if properly guided in 
school, and if they are taught good reading 
habits which will hold after school, a real inter- 
est in books and book reading will be created. 

Those who attended the conference wer 
Morse A. Cartwright, New York City, for the 
American Association for Adult Edueation; F. 
K. W. Drury, Chicago; Matthew Dudgeon, Mil 
waukee, for the American Library Association ; 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Sacramento; Mrs. B. F 
Langworthy, "Winnetka; Mrs. J. N. Saunders, 
Washington, for the National Congress of Pa: 
ents and Teachers; Miss Sue M. Powers, Mem 
phis, for the National Education Association; 
Professor George B. Zehmer, Charlottesville, fo: 


the National University Extension Association; 
Commissioner William John Cooper, L. R. A 
derman and Ellen C. Lombard, for the U. § 


Office of Edueation. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR AD- 
VANCED STUDENTS OF EDUCA- 
TION AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


A sUMMER conference for a small selected 
group of advanced students of education wi 
be held at Yale University from July 6 to Au 
gust 8, according to plans announced by Pro 
fessor Clyde M. Hill, chairman of the depart 
ment of education of the Yale University Grad 
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rate School. The conference will be under the 


ispices of the Department of Education, and 


ill bring together one hundred advanced stu- 
dents of education from numerous colleges and 
from all seetions of the country for five weeks 
of intensive study under men who are leaders 
in the edueational field. 

“It is not our purpose to establish a summer 
school in the ordinary sense,” Dr. Hill said in 
discussing the ae 
desire to supplement, for a limited number of 
students of intellectual maturity, the opportu- 
nities now available for professional growth. 


conference. is rather our 


Though eredit may be earned, it is not expected 
that all students of the summer conference will 
be candidates for advanced degrees. Some will 
already hold the Ph.D. degree; others, estab- 
lished in positions of responsibility, will attend 
the summer conference for the stimulation to 
be derived from the work with faculty and 
student body. 

“The faculty will be men of distinction in 
their chosen fields. Boyd H. Bode, professor 
of edueational philosophy of the Ohio State 
University, and Truman L. Kelley, professor 
of edueational psychology and measurements 
of Harvard University, will be present during 
the entire session. Walter A. Jessup, president 
of the University of Iowa and an authority in 
the field of educational administration, and Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, professor of educational 
psychology at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have each arranged to attend the sum- 


ner conference for a period of two weeks. 
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Other noted lecturers will be heard from time to 
time. 
“The 


formal in character. 


work, though intensive, will be in 
Men rather than courses 
will be scheduled. Small group discussions and 
opportunities for individual conferences with 
members of the faculty will be important fea 
Since students 


the 


tures of the summer conference. 
will live in one of the residence halls of 
university, interesting discussions are assured.” 
Professor Hill was asked whether the plan 
for the summer conference was not part of the 
general plan for graduate work in education 
announced last spring. “It is not essentially a 
part of that plan,” he answered, “but it is cer- 
tainly in line with it. While we do not con- 
sider attendance at the summer conference a 
definite part of the graduate work here in the 
sense that it is obligatory, we shall invite many 
of our most promising students to participate. 
The Department of Education is more inter- 
ested in the training of leaders in small groups 
than in the production of merely competent 
teachers.” 

The plan for graduate work referred to by 
Dr. Hill and inaugurated at Yale University 
this fall embodies a number of unusual fea- 
tures which emphasize the individual responsi- 
bility of the student and his freedom from 
ordinary course restrictions. A small group ot 
students chosen for their intellectual maturity 
and capacity for independent study are work- 
ing closely with the faculty of the department 


on educational problems of common interest. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor T. H. MorGan, of the California 
Institute of Technology, will preside at the 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which will be held at 
Cleveland from December 29 to January 3. 
The address of the retiring president, Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Millikan, will be on “Atomic Disintegra- 
tion and Atomie Syntheses.” Dr. Frank N. 
Freeman, of the University of Chicago, will give 
the address of the retiring vice-president of the 
section of education. 


Proressor Herpsert S. LANGFELD, of Prince- 
ton University, will give the address as presi- 





dent of the American Psychological Association 
at the meeting to be held at the State University 
of Iowa from December 29 to 31. His subject 
will be “A Response Interpretation of Con- 


sciousness.” 


Dr. Rotto L. Lyman, professor of English at 
the University of Chicago, was elected president 
of the National Council of Teachers of English 
at the annual meeting in Chicago, which closed 
Other officers elected 
George Norvell, director of English for the State 
of New York, first vice-president; Miss Mabel 
Hermans, assistant research director of Los An- 


on November 30. were 
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geles Publie Schools, second vice-president, and 
Merrill Bishop, San Antonio, Texas, and Miss 
Ruth Mary Weeks, Kansas City, members of 
the executive board. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chi- 


cago, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Car tos S. Boop, district school superinten- 
dent of St. Lawrence County, was elected presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion at the meeting held at Binghamton from 
November 24 to 26. Miss Dorothy A. Giddings, 
of New Paltz Normal School, was chosen vice- 
president; Albert J. Fields, W. Howard Pills- 
bury and Robert K. Toaz, new members of the 
executive committee. Daniel J. Kelly, of Bing- 
hamton, retiring president, automatically be- 
comes a member of the executive committee. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State Com- 
missioner of Edueation, and Dr. Ralph Stock- 
man, of New York City, were the principal 
speakers at the annual banquet of the House of 
Delegates. 

Tue forty-fourth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland opened at At- 
lantie City, New Jersey, on November 28. Dr. 
William J. 


Education, made one of the addresses. 


Cooper, U. §S. Commissioner of 


Tue ReverenpD Artuur Howe, assistant pro- 
fessor of citizenship at Dartmouth College, has 
been elected to the presidency of Hampton In- 
stitute. Mr. Howe is a son-in-law of the late 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong, founder of Hamp- 

He succeeds the late Dr. George 
He has been connected with edu- 


ton Institute. 
P. Phenix. 

cation, as chaplain of the Loomis School at 
Windsor, Conn., until 1919, and as assistant 
head master of the Taft School, Watertown. 


Conn., until 1928, when he went to Dartmouth. 


Dr. Francis G. Buarr has been reelected state 
superintendent of public instruction of Illinois 
by a majority of 82,000 votes. 


Mr. WituiAmM J. LINNELL, superintendent of 
the schools of the second supervisory district of 
Jefferson County, New York, is now engaged in 
his fiftieth year of active school service. 

Lorp LONDONDERRY was on November 18 ap- 


pointed chancellor of the University of Durham 
in place of the late Duke of Northumberland. 
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Lorp Grey or Fa.uopon, cianeellor of th: 
University of Oxford, has nominated Lord San 
key, Lord Chaneellor, to be high steward of th 
university in succession to the late Lord Birke: 
head. 


Miss Heten Darpisuire, of the faculty « 
Somerville College, Oxford, has been appoint: 
principal of the college to succeed Miss Sar 
Margery Fry. 

THE council of the University of Mancheste: 
has appointed Dr. J. E. Myers as assiséant to 
the vice-chancellor. Dr. Myers will retain his 
appointments as senior lecturer in chemist: 
and as tutor and secretary to the faculty o 
science. 

Vernon L. Mancun, professor of educatio: 
at Tusculum College, Greenville, Tennessee, ha 
become professor of secondary education 
Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Dr. Howarp E. JENSEN, professor of socio! 
ogy at the University of Missouri, has resigned 
to accept a position on the faculty of Duk 
University. 

Dr. MartHa May Reynoups has been ap 
pointed assistant to the principal at Packer Co 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. F. Hugues, of Eldorado, 
Kansas, who was recently elected superinten 
dent of schools at Joplin, Missouri, has declined 
the position at Joplin and will continue as su 
perintendent at Eldorado. 


Mitton W. CarorHers has been appointed 


supervising principal of public schools at 
Tampa, Florida, to sueceed Omer Carmichael, 
who is studying for his Ph.D. degree at Teac! 


ers College, Columbia University. 

A NEW advisory board, to inelude William 
Lyon Phelps, professor of English literature a' 
Yale University; Frank C. Ball, of the firm ot 
Ball Bros., Muncie, Ind.; Bishop Edwin Holt 
Hughes, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago Area, and R. G. Jones, superintendent 
of schools, Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
for Intermountain Union College. According 
to the laws of the state, trustees of the colleg: 
must be residents of Montana. Presiden! 
Brooks desired to secure the help and counsel 0! 
influential people in other parts of the countr) 
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the development of the college, so on his 
wvestion, the board of trustees approved the 
ormation of this advisory board. 

Mr. Joun Vituiers Farwei, of Chicago, 
who will have been a fellow twenty years, and 


Clarence Blakeslee, of New Haven, who 


Mr. 
completes a six-year term, will retire as mem- 
bers of the Yale Corporation in June. The 
atter succeeded Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft. Mr. Farwell is of the elass of 1879 and 
Mir. Blakeslee of the Sheffield class of 1885. 


Dr. J. C. Wrieut, director of the Federal 
Board for Voeational Edueation, returned from 

month's trip to Porto Rico on November 21. 
Dr. Wright, who was accompanied to Porto 
Rico by Frank Cushman, chief of the trade 
and industrial edueation service of the board, 
visited the island at the request of Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt for the purpose of investi- 
gating the need for vocational education. 


Dean Everetr W. Lorp, of the college of 
business administration of Boston University, 
left New York on Thanksgiving Day for Porto 
Rieo, where he is making a three-weeks visit 
and inspection of the Boston University branch 
of business administration in the University of 
Porto Rieo, of which he is honorary director. 


ProressoR THOMAS ALEXANDER, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is assembling ma- 
terial on social welfare education and reform in 
Germany, and will also visit Austria and En- 
gland in connection with an international meet- 
ing on teacher training which is being contem- 
plated for 1932. 

Tue Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, in aec- 
cordance with its practice established some five 
years ago, will again this year present a series 
of lectures for young people, to be given on the 
James Mapes Dodge Lecture Foundation. The 
lecturer will be Dr. E. E. Free, of New York 
City. His subject will be “The Scientifie Work 
of Benjamin Franklin.” He has divided his 
material in such a way as to give a series of 
three lectures, to be held at three o’clock on the 
afternoons of Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, December twenty-ninth, thirtieth and 
thirty-first. 


Dr. Dexter S. Kirpan, dean of the College 
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of Engineering at Cornell University, lectured 
at the University of California on December 2 


and 4 on “Economic Tendencies in Industry.’ 


A Russ!an translation has been published of 
Professor W. H. Kilpatrick’s “Education for a 
Changing Civilization,” with an introduction by 
Professor Pinkevich. 

Dr. Grover H. ALDERMAN, dean of the 
School of Education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, died on November 28. He was born in 
1886 and was a graduate of the Iowa State 
Teachers College and State University of Iowa. 
He was superintendent of schools of several 
Iowa cities from 1912 to 1922 and was pro- 
fessor of education in Indiana University from 
1922 to 1925, when he became dean of education 


of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Joun L. Tivton, professor of geology at 
West Virginia University, died in his classroom 
on November 17. He was sixty-seven years 
old. 


Harry CHAPMAN WARDELL, curator of indus- 
trial science in the Rochester Municipal Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences, died on November 
18. 


Tue 1931 conference of the American Li- 
brary Association will be held at Yale Univer- 


sity from June 22 to 27, 1931. 


A HUMAN relations parley dealing with the 
culture contacts and contributions in American 
civilization will be held at Evanston, Illinois, on 
December 5 and 6. Students of Northwestern 
University are in charge of arrangements and 
members of the faculty are acting in an ad- 
visory capacity. Dr. Edward A. Steiner, of the 
sociology department at Cornell College, will 
give the opening address on Friday evening, 
December 5. 


Tue fifty-fourth annual congress of the Ed- 
ucational Institute of Seotland will be held in 
Aberdeen at the end of December. 


THe Prince or WaALes has consented to be- 
come president of the fourth Congress of Uni 
versities of the Empire to be held in Edinburgh 
next summer, and, circumstances permitting, to 
welcome and address the delegates and repre- 
sentatives in London on July 3. 
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DISCUSSION 


SO PUPILS MAY KNOW 

THe immediate measure of pupil achievement 
in classroom activities is the mark given by the 
teacher. While this evaluation should be inei- 
dental to the worth-while experience, frequently 
marks are made the objective through the mys 
tery and uncertainty associated with them. 
Often pupils haven’t the vaguest notion of the 
teacher’s criteria for indicating relative success 
or failure in the mastery of the subject at hand. 

Pupil efficiency and effectiveness are reduced 
by the constant uneasiness about marks. Con- 
cern over standing in the elass, nervousness over 
the importance of different types of work and 
actual fear for the final outeome of it all make 
it impossible for many pupils to realize their 
maximum possibilities. The overeonscientious 
may impair their health by doing more work 
than is either necessary or desirable, while the 
indolent may be discouraged easily and becom 
loafers. 

Such a situation is unnecessary, for any 
teacher can explain the basis on which various 
marks are given, the relative importance of the 
diverse kinds of activity and the significance of 
the mark itself. 
“rood work” and “close attention” are neces- 


No general statement that 


sary will suffice, for the teacher should define 
the different standards of work in such terms 
that the student will be able to determine his 
weak points. By differentiating between the 
important and unimportant features of the 
classroom experiences it will be possible for the 
pupil to develop a better sense of values. 

Making marks meaningful should enable the 
teacher not only to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents collectively but also individually. Per- 
sonal counseling may involve a discussion of 
suecess or failure in the classroom. If the pupil 
complains about his mark, the teacher ean point 
out that the deficiencies of the pupil made the 
mark inevitable. However, the fact should be 
noted that a definite statement, preferably 
printed, should be made to protect the pupils 
rather than the teacher. Furthermore it may 
be observed that this suggestion does not imply 
a mathematical formula for the meticulous eal- 
culation of marks. 

An interesting attempt to help students under- 
stand the meaning of marks was made in the 


modern history classes of Menlo School last 
year. At this liberal secondary school for boys 
a private institution operated in cooperatior 
with Stanford University, the modern histo: 
course is a comprehensive survey involvi: 
much more than the study of a text-book. (C 
lateral reading in magazines and books, sy] 
bus maps and notes as well as participation i 
classroom discussions and debates are parts of 
the course. The assignments at that time wer 
given out every Friday for the entire week t 
come, thus making it possible for the pupil t 
adjust his work for the week to his individ 
program. 

In order to provide the pupils with inform 
tion about the requirements of the course th: 


following bulletin was issued: 


The purpose of the high-school course in moder 
history is to present the story of social evolution 
in the last few centuries in order that students may 
develop an understanding, appreciation and know! 
edge of the past that will enable them to be 
conscious, intelligent and responsible participants 
in life now and later. 

The success of each student will be measured by 
the degree to which he approaches this goal as in 
dicated by his attitude, cooperation and achiev 
ment in the elassroom. Hence, the results shown 
by marks will not be ends in themselves, but means 
to more important objectives. 

The meaning of marks is as follows: 

A student receiving C is a student who does 
average, ordinary work. Good attention and fair 
effort must be shown during the class period. Al! 
work required of all the class, as themes, maps, 
magazine and book reports, syllabus work, etc., 
must be handed in in proper form, neatly and ac- 
curately prepared, at the time specified. 

A student receiving B is a student who does 
work that is above average. Good attention and 
good effort are expected without much aid fron 
the instructor. All required work must be turned 
in without errors in spelling, written legibly, and 
careful preparation must be shown. Some initia 
tive must be shown in getting advanced work 
without much outside aid. 

A student receiving A is a student whose work 
is excellent. Excellent attention and excellent 
effort must be shown during the class period. Ac 
curacy, neatness, legibility and correct spelling 
must be distinguishing characteristics of work 
marked A. Marked initiative in attacking new 
work and in handling a greater quantity of work 
must be evident. 
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4 student who receives any other mark will b 
ynsidered unsatisfactory and will probably re 
ceive a failing mark at the end of the year. In- 


pletes will be given for illness only; condi- 


tional marks only in special cases. 


[his bulletin placed in the hands of each 
member of the class also contained specifie in- 
formation about the magazines that eould be 
read in connection with the course. It noted 
the fact that students working for an A would 
be expeeted to read twice the number of articles 
required of others. 

In addition to this information the instructor 
gave more explicit details about the method of 
determining the final mark, the six weeks mark 


and the weekly grades. He also gave the pupils 
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an opportunity to inquire about the meaning 
of fair, good and excellent attention and effort. 

The results of this experiment in helping the 
student understand the meaning and significance 
of marks were satisfactory. The work of the 
class improved in quality and increased in quan 
tity. Individual counseling of pupils was made 
more effective. Greater care was taken in the 
evaluation of student work. 

For every course, class and age it is possible 
to devise ways by which the students may in 
crease their efficiency by understanding marks. 
Every teacher should define and explain the 
marks so that pupils may know, and knowing, 
may succeed, 

- LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


OBERLIN COLLEGE AND THE HONOR 
SYSTEM 

Apoptrep first in 1909, the Oberlin honor 
system has been in effect ever since, having 
withstood considerable criticism, from both stu- 
dents and faeulty, and two revisions. 

The honor system covers examinations, tests, 
quizzes and all other written work designated 
by the teacher as honor work. Under the origi- 
nal system, students were obliged to report any 
cheating they might see, and the offender was 
dealt with by student honor courts. The usual 
sentence was a recommendation to the faculty 
for dismissal. 

In 1923-24 the system came up for severe 
criticism, the point of attack being the student’s 
obligation to report eases of cheating. This 
was finally modified to read that the student 
might either report or take the matter up 
directly with the offender. 

In 1929 the honor system again came up for 
criticism, this time on the score that penalties 
were administered mechanically, with little re- 
gard for individual cireumstances and no at- 
tempt to remedy conditions. A joint committee 
of faculty and students was appointed to study 
the question. The work of this committee was 
carried on throughout the past college year in 
the spirit of serious and unbiased research. It 
included careful study of the history of our 
own honor system; of Oberlin opinion with re- 
gard to honor and proctor systems; of printed 
diseussion of honor and proctor systems; and 


most especially of honor and proctor systems 
elsewhere. This last phase of the study was 
carried on mainly by correspondence, but partly 
by visits of faculty and student men—in teams 
of two, one faculty man and one student man 
to other institutions. The weight of the evi- 
dence thus assembled seemed to the committee 
to justify the retention of the honor system, 
but with notable changes in spirit and in form. 
The report, as a forty-page printed document, 
was distributed early this autumn to the entire 
student body and faculty, and has since been 
adopted by the student body by an overwhelm- 
ing majority and approved by the faculty. 

The chief change recommended is a complete 
shift of emphasis from the judicial to the edu- 
cational function. In the words of the com- 
mittee : 

Our present system, like many other Honor Sys 
tems, has been primarily, indeed, almost exclu- 
sively, judicial, both in theory and in practise. 
This we believe to be quite wrong. 

In the first place, we believe that the primary 
task of those to whose immediate direction the 
Honor System is committed should be educational: 
that is, that they should use every effort (and 
many specific efforts are possible) to give to the 
student body, and in particular to each year’s 
entering freshmen, both a willingness and a desire 
to participate in and to maintain an honor spirit, 
and a complete understanding of the principles 
and operation of the Honor System. 

In the second place, we believe that a very im 
portant phase of the work is the prevention of 
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conditions of any sort which are conducive to 
cheating. Such conditions are, for instance, mis- 
understanding between an instructor and his stu- 
dents as to what constitutes cheating in a certain 
type of work; or crowded seating in examination 
rooms, 

In the third place, we take the position that, 
broadly speaking, the problem created by an in- 
stance of cheating is not primarily a problem of 
punishment, but is rather a remedial problem. 
The student who has cheated has a wrong slant 
and a bad start: the main thing to do ia to com- 
plete the educational process in his particular case. 
This is of course particularly true in the case of 
a first offense. 

The necessity for the exercise of the judicial 
function of course remains; but we believe that 
the exercise of that function against the back- 
ground of educational, preventive and remedial 
purpose will lead to improvement in the judicial 
function itself. 


Under the new system student cooperation is 
defined thus: 


Every student who knows of the existence of 
conditions conducive to cheating, or conducive to 
misunderstanding as to what constitutes cheating, 
is expected to bring such conditions to the atten- 
tion of the honor committee. 

A student who observes cheating is expected, for 
the good of the offender, and for the general good, 
so to act that the wrongness of the offense will be 
impressed upon the offender, and that the proba- 
bility of the repetition of the offense will be re- 
moved, 

Ordinarily this will mean that a student who ob- 
serves cheating should report the facts in the case 
If, how- 
ever, he is confident that he ean act effectively 


to a member of the honor committee. 


through direct talk, or through a house group, or 
through some other small group, it is all right for 
He should not follow this alterna- 
tive, however, unless his reasons for preferring 


him to do so. 


this to the normal course of action are very strong. 
If he does follow this alternative, it is highly de- 
sirable that he should report the facts in the case 
(without the name of the offender) to the honor 


committee. 


While dishonest work has never been a major 
problem at Oberlin, both faculty and students 
have felt the need of a system that functioned 
more effectively than the old. It is generally 
felt that the suecess of the new system as com- 
pared with the old will depend directly on the 
morale the student honor committee is able to 


build up. A temporary enthusiasm that ebbs 


will leave the situation exactly where it was 
Really constructive and sustained effort on 
part of successive honor committees may 
much to make the idea of the honor system 
vital factor on the campus, and not mere] 
another democratic institution. 

Single copies of the report of the joint com 
mittee on the honor system may be had or 
request. 

Ernest H. WILKINS 


GRADUATE COURSES FOR EXTENSION 
WORKERS 

GRADUATE courses for cooperative agricul 
tural extension agents and specialists wer 
given at the summer schools of three universities 
this year: Cornell University, the Ohio Stat 
University and the University of Wisconsin. 
The Colorado Agricultural College also gave on: 
course for extension workers for one half ot 
the usual summer term of six weeks. 

These courses were offered to meet the need 
for professional improvement, or professional! 
preparation among college graduates engaged 
in cooperative extension work in agriculture and 
home economies, or preparing to enter that 
field. The studies were planned to enable a 
student to meet the requirements for the degree 
of master of science through summer schoo! 
attendance and work in the field under direction 

At Cornell University a course was given in 
educational psychology for extension workers, 
and another in the organization and administra 
tion of extension work. Students were given 
the opportunity to eleet majors or minors, how 
ever, in seven other fields, namely: rural social! 
organization, agricultural economics, household 
art, foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
child guidance in family life and household 
management. 

At the Ohio State University courses in edu 
eation and in economies were given in addition 
to the course in the organization and conduct of 
extension work. The University of Wisconsin 
offered a course in methods of extension work 
as well as special courses for graduates who 
wished to study particular extension problems 

The nation-wide system of cooperative exten 
sion work in agriculture and home economics 
is maintained by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with the state agricul 
tural colleges in every state and in Hawaii and 
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Alaska. Over 6,000 full-time extension teachers 
and supervisors are now employed and over 
$25,000,000 is spent annually in teaching rural 
men and women as well as rural boys and girls 
how to meet the problems which stand in the 
way of more profitable farming and a more 
satisfying country life. The demands made 
upon these extension workers have grown enor- 
mously, while the problems placed before them 
for solution likewise have increased in number 


and importance. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SCHOOLS OF LOUISIANA 


Tue first serious attempt to organize an effi- 
cient school system in Louisiana was made by 
the constitutional convention of 1845. Dr. 
Alexander Dimitry, an eminent scholar and dis- 
tinguished citizen of the state, was the first state 
superintendent, and he issued the first annual 
report in 1849, only 81 years ago. 

Dr. Dimitry states in this first report that it 
was safe to guess that not more than $250,000 
was expended annually for the support of the 
schools, and that instruction for a few weeks 
was reaching fewer than 2,500 children. There 
was not in the entire state, except possibly in 
the City of New Orleans, a high school worthy 
of the name. There were no physical facilities 
for the instruction of children. School officials 
and teachers were incompetent or indifferent, 
and most important of all, there was little or no 
sentiment in the state favorable to schools, 
either publie or private. These statements were 
made only 81 years ago by an eminent scholar 
and accurate observer who had just completed a 
tour of all sections of the state. 

The story to-day is quite different. While 
the funds in some of the communities are still 
inadequate, yet in the aggregate they are nearly 
100 times larger than they were when this first 
report was made. It may be that a few chil- 
dren, especially Negroes, are still not reached 
with instruction, but the attendance has been 
multiplied by 20. 

Well-organized, efficient high schools are 
maintained in every parish of the state and they 
are accessible to practically all children needing 
high-school instruction. 
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Most of the students registered in the course 
were men and women now engaged in extension 
work. The authorities who were responsible for 
the inauguration of these courses are gratified 
with the results of last summer’s ventures and 
are looking forward to the improvement and 
expansion of such opportunities for the profes 
sional improvement of extension workers. 

H. W. Hocupaum 

EXTENSION SERVICE, 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Between $50,000,000 and $100,000,000 have 
been invested in public school facilities, and our 
school houses, as a rule, are highly pleasing in 
appearance, permanent in structure, and de- 
signed to meet the needs of children and teach- 
ers. 

The country schools differ little or not at all 
from city schools as to buildings, organization, 
and the instruction offered. Nearly 100,000 
country children are provided with transporta- 
tion at public expense. 

Approximately 90 per cent. of our teachers 
have completed college courses of from two to 
four years, and their instruction included pro- 
fessional training. The supervision of the 
schools is in the hands of efficient principals, 
superintendents and special supervisory officers 
who render constructive aid to the teachers as 
they go about their daily duties. 

The courses of study have been well planned 
with the view of providing the instruction 
needed by children to fit them for life. Free 
schoolbooks have been provided for all children 
attending elementary schools and high schools, 
and a substantial beginning has been made to 
reach with instruction the men and women who 
were denied school facilities when they were 
children. Twenty colleges, public and private, 
are instructing 16,000 resident college students, 
and 4,000 or 5,000 additional in extension 
courses. 

All of this progress is based upon a sound 
publie sentiment in favor of the education of 
the masses. The people believe that the preser- 
vation of religion, the development of business, 
and the proper conduct of government all de- 
pend upon the directed intelligence of all the 
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people, and in response to this sentiment they 
have invested their means and their efforts in 
the organization and the support of a compre- 
hensive publie school system. 

The immediate outlook, notwithstanding 
shortcomings and inadequacies, is remarkably 
bright. We are upon the threshold of renewed 
activities and development. <A recent special 
session of the legislature propo ed a constitu- 
tional amendment, which was overwhelmingly 
approved by the electorate of the state, making 
provision for a state equalizing fund of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 a year. The money will 
be used for the benefit of the poorer communi 
ties. 

This piece of legislation represents one of the 
most advanced steps ever taken in the develop- 
ment of our schools. It will go a long way to 
iron out the injustice of our system of dis- 
tributing state school funds on the basis of the 
number of edueables, and it will enable the 25 
or 30 parishes with low assessments, but neces- 
sarily high school costs, to bring their schools up 
to reasonable standards of efficiency without the 
imposition of extortionate tax rates. This 
equalizing feature and the funds for its admin- 
istration are in the constitution where they can 
not be easily disturbed. 

Another constitutional amendment of even 
greater importance was also proposed by the 
special session of the legislature and ratified by 
the electorate. This amendment directs the 
legislature to see that the state support for pub- 
lie elementary schools and high schools shall not 
be less than $12 per educable, and that of this 
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amount equalization shall be supported with as 
much as $2 per educable. 

We shall probably be compelled to await the 
convening of the legislature in 1932 to profit 
by this amendment, but when it is realized we 
shall be in position to distribute to all of the 
parishes, rich and poor alike, as much as $10 
per educable, an inerease of about $2.25 over 
the present distribution, and to place in the 
equalizing fund for the benefit of the 25 or 30 
impoverished agricultural parishes nearly $1, 
500,000 a year in the form of a special fund. 

There can be no proper school system in the 
absence of adequate financial support. We 
must have money to provide the physical plants 
and keep them in repair, to employ teachers of 
ability who should be paid reasonable salaries, 
make provision for the transportation of school 
children, and pay the other expenses of educa- 
tion; but after the school funds have been pro 
vided the real work of education begins. 

For a number of years school officials and 
teachers in Louisiana have been stressing the 
matter of classroom instruction, and unques- 
tionably they have made no mistake in giving 
this matter their major attention. This should 
continue to be the major goal. Teachers should 
not only be well educated and professionally 
trained, but they should devote their lives to 
organizing material and presenting it in a man- 
ner to promote to the highest extent possible the 
development and knowledge of children. 
Tuomas H. Harris, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, State of Louisiana, in The United States 
Daily. 


REPORTS 


THE FOURTH YEARBOOK OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 

Tue forthcoming yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instrue- 
tion of the National Edueation Association is 
entitled “The Evaluation of Supervision.” It 
has been prepared by a committee, first headed 
by Worth McClure, of Seattle, and later by 
Clifford Woody, of the University of Michigan. 
Mr. MeClure, beeause of his election to the 
superintendency of schools in his eity, was 
obliged to give up the chairmanship but remains 


on the committee as vice-chairman and has con- 


tinued to take an active part in its deliberations. 
To his vigorous prosecution of the work in its 
arly stages is largely due the excellence of the 
report. 

The yearbooks of this department are planned 
consecutively over a ten-year period. Each is a 
single, unified, new piece of investigation, for 
every part of which all the members of a given 
committee are jointly responsible. General sur- 
veys and rehash of existing materials are taboo. 
The reports are prepared for supervisors—that 
group of persons in state, county and city sys 
tems who are primarily responsible for setting 
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up and guiding the program of educative activi- 


Sueh_ officers bear a variety of titles, trom 
assistant superintendent to helping teacher, they 
proffer a variety of services, but their interests 
are common and they are united in their en 
deavor to build up the best possible public 

hools. They are rapidly achieving that soli 
darity without which a real community of effort 
is impossible of attainment. 

The third yearbook, published in February, 
1930, revealed the outstanding features of the 
supervisory situation. It showed what teachers 
ask of supervisors and what the supervisors are 
giving them. It revealed the disquieting fact 
that actual practice is far behind current theory. 
Fundamental issues are rarely faced. At the 
same time it presented a great variety of super- 
visory activities, many of them worthy of high 
praise. It provided a general inventory of pos- 
sibilities and thus enabled supervisors to take 
stock. The fourth yearbook supplies the needed 
philosophy and technique of evaluation. Refus 
ing to be misled by the momentary furor for 
“scientifie method” in education, which exhibits 
a childlike faith in the possibilities of settling 
all moot questions fi education by the piling 
up of mathematical “evidence,” the committee 
boldly distinguishes between facts and values. 
The former ean be collected, but the latter must 
be judged. Thus one of the principal contribu- 
tions of the committee is a statement of criteria 
by means of which the worth of the results of 
supervisory activities may be assayed. The 
techniques by means of which results can be 


ascertained have not, however, been neglected. 


These are illustrated as far as possible by means 
of case studies of outstanding supervisory 
efforts in widely separated places Previous 
attempts at evaluation have been, for the first 
time, fully reviewed and criticized, and the 
appropriate references cited. Finally, an atl 
tempt has been made to provide the supervisor 
with working standards for self-appraisal. 
The appearance of this study will mark an 


) 
eau 


other forward step in the development o 
cational supervision. The point of view adopted 
by the committee will at once attract attention. 
It is of the utmost significance at this time. 
That it has been adopted and defended by a 
group composed largely of the foremost scien- 
tifie students and investigators in edueation 
from the staffs of our larger schools of education 
and bureaus of research in state and city school 
systems, supported by competent supervisors, 
gives added weight. 

It will be followed by other reports consistent 
with it. Work on a study to be called “Capi- 
talizing the Creative Energies of Teachers,” by 
Miss Emma Neal, of San Antonio, and others, 
is well started. Likewise the study by Mr. 
Rudolf Lindquist, of Oakland, and his commit- 
tee on “Integrating Supervisory Services.” The 
chairman of the committee on the seventh year- 
book is Dr. Paul T. Rankin, of Detroit. His 
committee will consider the possibilities in “The 
Application of Scientific Method to the Plan- 
ning of Supervisory Programs.” 

James F. Host 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


IS THE HEAVY SCHEDULE AN INCEN- 
TIVE TO GREATER EFFORT? 

HigH-scHoou and college administrators are 
often faced by the problem of whether certain 
students who request to do so shall be permitted 
to carry more than the normal number of hours 
per week. There is, of course, no routine solu- 
tion to this problem. If the student has been 
earning high marks he is usually permitted to 
carry an extra number of hours. If he has 
earned only low marks his request is apt to be 


denied. Sometimes a student is allowed to as- 
sume more than the normal academic burden 
beeause he needs another hour or two, or a few 


more points,’ in order that he may graduate 


1In order to secure a degree at Ohio University 
a student must have 124 points. Points may be 
accumulated both by improving one’s scholarship 
and by increasing the number of hours carried. 
To secure any points at all a mark of C must be 
maintained. A mark of D permits the hours to be 
counted toward graduation but adds no points. 
One hour of work per week with a mark of C 
counts one point; if completed with a mark of B 
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without taking an additional semester of college 
work. But most of those who are permitted to 
increase their loads are reasonably good stu- 
dents. Since this is the case, a priori reasoning 
would lead to the belief that such students could 
carry their additional loads without adverse re- 
sults. 

At the high-school level Pierson and Nettels 
studied the scholarship records of pupils taking 
live solids as compared with pupils of the same 
levels of intelligence who carried only four 
solids.2. A solid was defined as a subject taken 
five or seven periods per week for twenty weeks 
and requiring outside preparation, or a subject 
taken ten periods per week and not requiring 
outside preparation. Each solid received one 
full eredit toward graduation if taken in the 
proper sequence. One hundred and forty-three 
high-school pupils who were taking five solids 
were equated with an equal number who were 
taking only four solids. The pupils were 
equated upon the threefold basis of 1Q, sex and 
school-grade classification. No significant dif- 
ference was found between the quality of work 
done by these two groups of pupils (as mea- 
sured by teachers’ marks). 

It is to be borne in mind that, in the forego- 
ing study, the pupils taking five solids were a 
selected group. Not all who wished to do so 
were permitted to take five solids. However, 
the control group included students of the same 
levels of intelligence. Since the pupils who 
earried five solids did their work as well as 
did pupils of the same IQ levels who carried 
only four solids, it is logical to conelude that 
the scholarship of the pupils who took five 
solids did not suffer because of their heavier 
schedules. 

At the college level the writers have made a 
study somewhat similar to that of Pierson and 
Nettels but differing in certain respects. The 
present investigation attempted to answer two 
questions: (1) Does it pay (in terms of points 
earned) to permit the ambitious college student 
to carry more than the normal number of hours 
per week? (2) What happens to the quality of 
it counts two points; if a mark of A is obtained 
three points are secured. 

2C. D. Pierson and C. Nettels, ‘‘The Scholar- 
ship of High-school Pupils Taking Five Solids 
versus Those Taking Four Solids,’’ Educ. Res. 
Bul. (Los Angeles City Schools), 7: 2-3, 1927. 
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his scholarship when a student is permitted to 
enroll for an extra number of hours? 
Approximately 15 per cent. of the students 


of Ohio University were permitted to enroll for 


extra hours during the fall of 1929. The records 
of 200 of these students were studied for two 


consecutive semesters. During the first semester 


the students had carried a normal, or in some 
instances a slightly less than normal, load. In 
this way it was possible to compare a student’s 
achievement while carrying extra hours with his 
own previous accomplishment under a norma! 
load. 

When this comparison was made for the 200 
students it was found that while carrying th: 
heavier schedule: 

63 per cent. earned a greater number of points. 
32 per cent. earned fewer points. 
5 per cent. earned the same number of points. 

There is apparently more than an even chance 
that the Ohio University student who obtains 
permission to carry an extra number of hours 
will earn more points than were secured by 
him during the previous semester while earry- 
ing a lighter load. Further evidence of this 
is seen in the fact that the average gain fo 
the entire group of 200 students was 3.45 
points.’ Thus, on a purely quantitative basis, 
the student who carries extra hours adds to his 
possibilities of graduating. 

But the quantitative aspect is not the only 
desideratum. The question of what happens to 
the student’s scholarship when additional work 
is taken is of even greater importance. The 
answer to this latter question may best be ob- 
tained by comparing the point-hour-ratios 
earned during the two consecutive semesters. 

The point-hour-ratio is obtained by dividing 


the number of points earned by a student by - 


the number of hours earried. This ratio fur- 
nishes a convenient estimate of the quality of a 
student’s work in terms of teachers’ marks. For 


example, if a student carries 16 hours per week 
and earns 32 points, his point-hour-ratio is 2, 

8 Three hours of work per week with a mark of 
C would count only 3 points. Hence the above 
figure indicates that these 200 students gained on 
the average slightly more than the number of 
points that would be secured by taking a three- 
hour course with a mark of C. This is all the 
more striking in view of the fact that the extra 
load amounted on the average to only 1.32 hours 
per week, 
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which is equivalent to a B average in his sub- 
jects. 

In terms of point-hour-ratios it was found 
that when these 200 students carried a heavier 
schedule: 

53.5 per cent. improved the quality of their work. 
$4.5 per cent. deteriorated in scholarship. 
2.0 per cent. showed no change in scholarship. 


It is evident that the students who carried 
extra hours improved their scholarship more 
often than not. In many cases the improvement 
was not large, but it is worth noting that in 
terms of the point-hour-ratio, the average gain 
of those who improved their scholarship was .04 
points per hour while the average loss of those 
who deteriorated in scholarship was .03 points 
per hour. Only 19 individuals deteriorated by 
as much as half a point per hour, i.e., half a 
letter grade in their scholarship averages.‘ 
Thirty-three students on the other hand im- 
proved their scholarship by more than half a 
letter grade. Thus it is evident that the student 
who secures permission to carry a heavier than 
normal schedule is more apt to improve than to 
decline in scholarship. 

In the procedure that has just been described, 
the student’s scholarship while carrying an 
extra load was compared always with his own 
previous scholarship. Since it is conceivable 
that longer experience on the university campus 
might be a potent influence in enabling the stu- 
dent to earn higher marks, it was necessary to 
employ a control group. 

The control group included two types of sti 
(1) those who carried a normal number 
of hours per week, and in some eases slightly 
less, for two suecessive semesters, and (2) stu- 
dents who earried a normal load during the first 
semester and a lighter one during the semester 
following. Students who were required to take 
fewer hours because of being placed on proba- 
tion for low scholarship were not included® in 


dents: 


4A study of the 19 students whose scholarship 
deteriorated as much as half a letter grade re- 
vealed no outstanding causal factor. All classes 
from freshmen to seniors were represented among 
the 19. This group included 11 women and 8 
men; 11 individuals were above the median score 
on the OSU Psychological Test, 8 were below the 
median. Two of the men were football players 
and deteriorated during the football season. 

5 When students are placed on probation they 
must either improve tLeir marks or withdraw from 
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: 
tae control group. Two hundred control stu- 
dents were paired with members of the experi- 
mental group on the basis of (1) elass in ecol- 
lege, (2) number of hours taken during the first 
semester for which data were assembled and (3) 
number of points earned during the first semes- 
ter for which data were assembled. In a few in- 
stances it was not possible to equate students ex- 
actly on all three bases. In such cases pairings 
were assumed to be valid if the variation in the 
number of points earned was not greater than 3, 
but no exceptions were permitted in matching 
class in college and the number of hours carried 
per week. 

The data for the control group were treated in 
exactly the same way as were the data for the 
experimental group. This treatment revealed 
that, during the second semester, as regards the 
control group: 

43.5 per cent. increased the number of points 
earned. 

51.0 per cent. decreased the number of points 
earned. 

5.5 per cent. earned the same number of points 
as previously. 

As regards the quality of these students’ work 
during the second semester as measured in terms 
of the point-hour-ratio: 

48.5 per cent. improved their scholarship. 
47.5 per cent. deteriorated in scholarship. 
4.0 per cent. showed no change in scholarship. 


Thus it is evident that the control group was 
found to be less _Jikely than the experimental 
group either to increase the number of points 
earned by them or to improve their scholarship. 
Mere residence in the university community for 
an additional semester did not bring about either 
an increase in the number of points earned or 
But the stu- 
dents who increased their schedules did tend to 


an improvement in scholarship. 


surpass their own previous records both in 
points earned and in quality of scholarship. 
The effect of the heavier schedule becomes 
more obvious when the control students are di- 
vided into two groups as follows: (1) those who 
took the same load during two consecutive se- 
mesters, and (2) those who took a lighter load 





the university. For this reason probationary stu- 
dents tend to select ‘‘snap courses.’’ The inclu- 
sion of such students might have led therefore to 
spurious findings. 
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during the second semester. The following tab- 
ular arrangement reveals the relationship that 
was found to exist between changing the num- 
ber of hours carried and the quality of the re- 
sultant scholarship. 

The foregoing tabulation reveals that the stu- 
dents who increased their loads improved their 
scholarship more often than did the students 
whose loads remained the same. And the stu- 
dents whose loads remained the same improved 
their scholarship more often than did the stu- 


dents whose loads were lightened. 
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and (3) the average increase or decrease in 
point-hour-ratios. As a means of rendering the 
last-named integers more intelligible the figures 
are presented in terms of per cent. increase or 
decrease. Table I shows in general that the stu- 
dents who increased their loads by the greatest 
number of hours improved most in scholarship, 
and the students who decreased their loads by 
the greatest number of hours deteriorated most 
in scholarship. 

In studying Table I the interested student 
should bear in mind that in this table the stu- 


TABLE I 


THE INFLUENCE OF A CHANGE IN THE NUMBER OF 


» 


HOURS CARRIED PER WEEK AS REGARDS (1) POINTS 


EARNED AND (2) QUALITY OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Second semester 
average hours 


First semester 
Number of average hours 


cases carried per carried per 

week week 

2 13.50 18.50 

8 14.83 17.83 
40 15.38 17.38 
150 16.04 17.04 
148 15.80 15.80 
30 16.04 15.04 
14 15.86 13.86 
4 15.75 12.75 

3 16.00 12.00 

l 16.00 11.00 


Total 400 


A more detailed analysis is provided in Table 
I which sets forth for ten groups of studenfs: 


inge in 


¢ 
‘ 


No ch 


Scholarship 


improved 
deteriorated 


Scholarship 





Percent. Percent. Per cent. 

200 students whose 
load was in 

creased 53.5 44.5 2.0 
students whose 
load was the 

same 19.0 46.0 5.0 
52 students whose 
load was 

lightened 16.0 52.0 2.0 


_— 
—_— 
Da 


(1) the average increase or decrease in load, (2) 
the average increase or decrease in points earned 


Per cent. increase 
or decrease in 
point hour- 


Increase or de- 
crease in aver- 
age hours car- 


Per cent. increase 
or decrease in 
points earned 





ried per week ratios 
+5 + 73.8 per cent. + 31.2 per cent. 
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dents’ records are compared always with their 
own previous records. Table I certainly sug- 
gests that the heavy schedule may be an incen 
tive to greater effort. 

Several interesting hypotheses may be used 
to account in part for the above finding. In the 
first place, the requests to carry an extra num- 
ber of hours are most likely to be made by the 
more ambitious students—students who, for one 
reason or another, are eager to earn extra 
credits. Then, too, the additional tasks are usu 
ally self-imposed and are therefore apt to be 
approached with a mental set favorable to ac- 
complishment. Moreover, the student who has 
undertaken extra work is apt to be more or less 
constantly aware of the fact that his present 
undertaking is heavier than was his previous 
schedule and this realization would of itself be 
a stimulus to greater effort. Finally, the stu 
dent who decreases his load by an hour or two 
per week is apt to feel that he has lightened his 
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task more than he really has and this illusion 
may eause him to put forth too little effort.® 
Years ago William James remarked that every 
one possesses hidden reserves of untapped en- 
ergy; that one means of tapping these reserves 
is to undertake tasks that are too difficult to be 
mastered by ordinary effort. The present study 
and the findings of Pierson and Nettels seem to 
be partial corroboration of James’s contention. 
These two studies suggest that, within limits, 
those students do most who have most to do. 
Undoubtedly, this principle may be carried too 
far, and it probably should not be applied too 
freely to students of limited ability, but cer- 
tainly the heavier schedule seems to be desirable 


for superior students. fyynvey ¢ — 


Ou10 UNIVERSITY Stuart M. STOKE 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


A WESTCHESTER JURY JOLTS THE 
SCHOOLS 
Dip you read the Associated Press account of 
a grand jury making a presentment condemning 
the publie schools of the county for failing to 


“train the children in the prime duty imposed by 


tax-supported education—the obligation of good 
citizenship? The region of this astounding 
declaration is Westchester County, the proud- 
est, richest district of the Empire State after 
New York City. It contains the modern school 
systems of White Plains, the county seat, Yonk- 
ers, Mount Vernon and Peekskill, to say nothing 
of a seore of well-to-do settlements boasting of 
handsome schoolhouses, carefully selected super- 
intendents and teachers, and a more-than-usually 
active interest in schools evidenced by thriving 
public-school associations. 

Thomas Briggs’s Inglis Lecture at Harvard, 
“The Great Investment,” half whimsieally 
imagined what might happen if a school super- 
intendent were called to court to tell how much 
attention his schgols are giving to the teaching 
of polities and the responsibilities of the citizen 

6 It may be that such a student finds himself in 
a situation similar to that which calls forth the 
familiar size-weight illusion. This illusion is due 
not to sensations merely; it involves also prepa- 


ration (or lack of preparation) for active mus- 
cular response. 


for which the American school system was 
founded and for which end the schoolmaster is 
paid by the people, the majority of whom have 
no children in school at all. 

But there is no whimsy in the presentment of 
the Westchester grand jury. Here it is. 

“Our schools excel in training for science, in- 
ventions, industry and commerce, but pay little 
or no attention to how to live or how to govern. 
They afford only weak and inadequate instrue- 
tion in the American principles of government, 
no practical teaching in the philosophy of living 
or in morality. The pupils are not made con- 
scious of their relation to society, the rights of 
others, respect for law or order or obedience to 
proper constituted authorities. 

“The eases before this grand jury comprise a 
large proportion of juvenile offenders charged 
with lareeny of automobiles, burglary and with 
crimes against young girls. From the confes 
sions of these youths there appears lack of 
proper influence and sound civie training. 

“Crime is rapidly increasing in this country, 
especially among the young. We have reached 
the stage of the highest criminality of the 
nggon. It can not be attributed to new, post- 
war conditions—Canada is notably a law-abid 
ing country; nor to poverty —Britain and other 
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nations have much more poverty than we and 


much less crime. Their systems of education 
are apparent!y their chief bulwark in the pre- 


vention of erime. 


To Teacn Teacuers How to Stop Crime 

‘Be it resolved that we petition the presiding 
judge to form a voluntary committee of able 
and thoughtful citizens to make an original and 
independent study and to report to the court 
how best the primary and secondary schools may 
be utilized in a permanent plan for crime pre- 
And we petition the court to take 
steps to make such a plan or some similar one 
effective. 

‘Be it further resolved that the foreman of 
this grand jury, with such other members as 


vention. 


the foreman may appoint, be constituted an 
interim commission to present our views to the 
aforesaid county commission if and when it 
shall be organized.” 

Here 
is what the newspapers call one of the most 
Suppose 
What 


There you are, school superintendents. 


unusual presentments ever handed up. 
it were delivered in your community. 
would you do? 

Quite naturally we may argue that Lumbard 
of White Plains, Hodge of Yonkers, Holmes of 
Mount Vernon, Bohlman of Peekskill, Leonard 
of New Rochelle, Frost of Port Chester, Boothby 
of Mamaroneck, MecGinness of Dobbs Ferry, 
Hopkins of Hastings, Jennings of Mount Kisco, 
Case and Benedict of the Tarrytowns, Barto of 
Ossining, Shea of Tuckahoe; the four county 
superintendents, Preston, Cheney, Covey and 
Knapp, the state superintendent, Frank Graves, 
and the whole state board are more hard hit 
But the grand jury distinetly does 
It has reported what it con- 


than we. 
not mean it so. 
siders a national failure of duty involving you 
and me and the whole eight hundred thousand 
of us who accept the people’s money raised for 
the schools. 

Of course the White Plains newspapers im- 
mediately the presentment is in print send the 
reporter to the nearest school superintendent. 
John Lumbard might properly have quoted the 
vaudeville song: 

In this great city 
Of five million people, 
Why do you pick upon mef 
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“The grand jury is right,” says John. “The 
crime in America is a national disgrace. The 


schools have not made law-abiding conduct per 
fect. We start the schoo! 
year with an address to teachers restating the 


What are we doing? 


supreme fact that the chief responsibility of 
public-school teaching is to develop good Ameri 
Civie duty and responsibility are the 
school’s first and constant obligation. Take 
these White Plains courses of study on civic 
duty, a hundred pages of definite, day-by-day 


cans. 


lessons on being a good citizen. Show us where 


to make them better. We are strengthening 
them all the time. 
“When they are with us, your children are 


If there 


is any more decent society than that of our 


law-abiding, cooperative, right-living. 


young people in school show it to us and we'll 
For how much of their time are 
Five hours out of 


imitate it. 
these children with us? 
twenty-four, five days out of seven, a hundred 
and ninety days out of three hundred and sixty 
five, from eight to twelve years out of a whole 
life time. Who has ’em the four fifths of even 
their school life? Who has ’em all their other 
years? You do, the public. How much do you 
do to teach them right living? How much back- 
ing up of the virtues taught in school do they 
get from the rest of the world? From the 
movies glorifying gun-play and immorality? 
From the theater? From the flood of lascivious 
literature? From the work of newspapers mak- 
ing crime common and interesting? 


Wuo Unpo tHe Goop Work or ScHoo.s? 

“By what kind of reasoning,” continued Lum- 
bard, “do you argue a school into carrying its 
own load and the home’s burden, too? You 
have read the conclusions of those careful men 
and women who make a study of criminals, case 
by case. To what do they lay the trouble? 
Neglectful schools? You have never seen it. 
But over and again the history of the criminal 
shows the failure of father and mother to keep 
him off the streets and away from gang life 
after school hours. The grand jury does well to 
eall attention to juvenile crime and to try to 
locate the cause. It seems to me that its omis- 
sion of the example of malefactors in office, of 
judges buyable, of the various evil influences 
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:pon youth the majority of the time, prevents 
the serious reception of the presentment that is 
1! tended.” 

These are the ideas I got from interviewing 
Lumbard and from reading such of his views 
as the newspapers found warm enough to print. 

The journals reporting the comments of the 
school people illustrate, in a way, one reason 
chy we have as poor a citizenry as we do. 
“Edueators flay jurors as unfair,” you read 
in large-type head lines. “Flay,” “attack,” 
‘defy,” “declare war,” “fight back,” “whacks 
the grand jury,” and other favorite pugnacious 

ords of the present-day press serve, by sug- 
cestion, to persuade the public that instead of 
preserving the balance belonging to an eduea- 


tor studying the needs of his community, a 
schoolman is trying to get the reputation of a 
master of blatant retort. On the same page as 
he news of the grand-jury presentment and of 
the comments of schoolmen one reads, “Charges 
i Fraud in Negro Registration,” “McKee says 
office holders are corrupt.” Farther along is 
Arthur Carey’s four-column story of the doctor 
who murdered his wife. 

Every morning paid visitors come to the 
homes of most of the school children of West- 
chester County retailing in words intended to be 
interesting and readable the crimes of the day 
before. Notorious beauties of lascivious lives 
are pictured and described. The most amateur- 
ish of psychologists knows the force of sugges- 
tion and the charm that notoriety exerts on the 
mind of youth. A youngster in Matt Quinn’s 
school, who was brought to the office for bad 
conduct, observed, “You know, Mr. Quinn, it 
isn’t fashionable to be good.” 

Gentlemen of the jury, whoever set you up 
to so wild a guess as to the cause of crime in 
Westchester ? 

A son of Bagdad complained to the Cadi that 
his father had died of a cold contracted because 
of the gaps between the window-casing and the 
wall. 

“Bring the joiner,” said the Cadi. He came 
and claimed the stone work was so poor he 
could not fit the frame to it. 

“Let him go. Bring the mason,” said the 
Cadi. 

The mason explained that a beautiful woman, 
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sitting in a window opposite, so flustered him 
he could not properly lay the stone. 

“Let him go. Bring the woman.” 

“It was not my fault,” she told the Cadi. “He 
who dyed my raiment made the colors too bril 
liant.” 

“Bring the dyer.” 

“Yes,” said this last, “I did 

“Then let him be hanged from the window 


sill of the dead man’s house,” announced the 
Cadi. 

The hangman came back to the Cadi report 
ing that the dyer was so tall his feet touched 
the ground. He could not be hung. 

“Then,” said the Cadi, “get a short dyer and 
hang him there.” 

It was done. 


Higu-Scuoot Husks 

“How about it?” I asked Holmes of the 
Mount Vernon schools. 

“It must be true,” he said, “that we are far 
from having educated our citizenry; they are 
so willing, with almost no knowledge or investi 
gation, to speak on any topic.” 

I talked with a Westchester superintendent 
who said he considered the presentment of the 
jury, although one-sided and absurd as it is, a 
help to him in waking up the high-school teach 
ers. “You can’t quote me by name,” ‘he said. 
“I am not willing to advertise our nice men and 
women as needing public washing, but I tell 
them, myself, that there’s too much aristocratic 
tradition in their service. Scholarship, Latin, 
algebra, geometry, rhetoric, most of the high 
school studies, are old things dried and put in 
separate packages. We don’t need them. To 
teach them is only pastime. With a corrupt 
government all around us it’s time the high 
school addressed itself to the task all the public 
schools were founded to realize: better civic 


conditions. 


CoMMENTs OvuTsipDE WESTCHESTER 

As an educational practitioner faithfully 
keeping up your professional reading you are 
turning over in your mind some conclusions of 
our own people that might have influenced the 
Westchester grand jury. You think of Kil- 
patrick insisting that education is exercise in 
ways of behaving; of Edward Reisner’s remind- 
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er that education is not so much the acquisition 
of scholarship as the means of honest and able 
government, to which education has not devoted 
itself. You are recalling Lotus Coffman saying 
that tradition has so crippled us that our entire 
program of public education is on trial and 
unless we assume leadership, outside pressure 
will foree us into the kind of education the 
country needs. Everybody says the number of 
good citizens is astoundingly small. Dr. Bagley 
contends that unless honest government can find 
a place for its theory and practice in our schools 
our American civic success is impossible. In 
his introduction to Edward Sisson’s “Education 
for Freedom” you noted Dr. Bagley’s tribute to 
science for reducing the death-rate from disease 
and his dismay that education has failed to 
stop the increase of murder in which we hold 
the world record. Sisson, himself, confesses 
that national delinquency is due to a certain 
Walter 
Robinson Smith is as direct in declaring that 


weakness in our educational system. 


such a wave of criminality as we have now 
would be impossible if the schools had done 
their duty. 

The distribution of these sober diagnosticians 
is general. Scientist Copeland tells the Califor- 
nians that publie education which costs so much 
pays utterly inadequate dividends in public 
duties, conduct, and general welfare, disorder 
reigning in spite of law. Boyd Bode, in Ohio, 
finds our national political life marked by an 
absence of educational leadership. Great ideas 
are strangled by school devices. We have not 
translated democracy into educational theory 
and practice. The schoolroom is a museum of 
dried things labelled and soiled. John Tildsley, 
in New York, regrets that the schools, founded 
and supported for securing pure politics, treat 
it incidentally as a side issue. Thomas Finegan, 
in Pennsylvania, insists that polities ought to 
be and isn’t the main thing taught in schools. 
John Lewis Horn, in Texas, upsets complacency 
by showing that school procedure is not based 
on civie principles. Jefferson Mahan, west of 
the Mississippi, finds civie instruction absurdly 
inadequate. The so-called teaching of citizen- 
ship lacks purpose, has little value, and reaches 
no civie end. Meantime John Dewey, of every- 
where, repeats that democracy must be instilled 
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by the public school until our government is a 


widened area of shared concern. 


WANDERING IN AN ANCIENT MuRK 

These are not outside ecavilers, writers of 
seare-head articles, nor seekers of notoriety. 
Nor is Edward Gay, saying in the Evening Post 
that democracy without more adequate education 
for citizenship is doomed to failure; nor Con 
gresswoman Ruth Owen reproaching the schools 
for being satisfied with hoisting the flag without 
imbuing the educated with the obligation of its 
meaning, nor Chief Justice Hughes declaring 
that we do give too little attention in school to 
how our political affairs are being worked and 
to really training in citizenship, nor Richard 
Welling urging through these thirty years the 
schoolmaster to turn all efforts to furnishing a 
human output capable of and devoted to just 
and honest and generous self-government. 

Jim Ashley told the Michigan superintendents 
they were too lazy to turn the old educational 
machine, devised by autocrats five hundred years 
ago, into the service the builders of the Republic 
laid out for it. So, James Henry Robinson lists 
American education as one of the failures of 
our history and insists that the education we 
need is so different from what we have that it 
must have another name. “We go on,” says 
James Russell, “enduring the political boss and 
treating education’s greatest responsibility as 
none of ours.” Why is it? Ask Ross Finney. 
“The other and inferior aims of education dilute 
and spoil its pure civie spirit.” 

While the Westchester jurymen were framing 
their indictment of school managers you were 
reading Professor Goodwin Watson’s appraisal 
in “The World To-morrow.” “Your high school 
might be taken as an institution of more than a 
century ago. If its managers recognized half a 
dozen established truths in educational science 
they would revolutionize the school. Nine tenths 
of what is taught have now no adequate justifi- 
eation. Challenged to defend these, the teach- 
ers, for whom the studies are life-work, have 
evolved fallacious theories.” Professor Wat 
son’s urge on the high schools to get rid of their 
curricular chaff concludes with a call to the 
work which most of all is that for which the 
whole public is contributing the funds: the 
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study of polities, its crimes, vices, prohibitions, 
virtues, failures, suecesses, problems, and solu- 
tions. 

[ sounded Walter Gilpatric, now president of 
the White Plains Chamber of Commerce, whom 
I remember with affection as thinking through 
educational matters when he lived in Brooklyn 
and was a member of our New York school 
board. 

“What can you make out of the grand-jury 
presentment ad 

“Bewilderment,” he said. “It’s the state that 
every one gets into when he thinks of the young 
people of to-day and of the undisputed fact 
that America is rated the most criminal of the 
nations. There is no dodging the fact that the 
present social and civie condition of the country 
is a challenge to decent people, to the home, the 
chureh, the school. Westchester has a People’s 
Edueation Association. I have suggested that 
it take the presentment as a text for discussion 
leading to the best move the three chief agencies 
of society for training youth should now take.” 


ZABRISKIE’S ADAPTATION 
Getting out of White Plains and into Man- 
hattan I passed the Washington Irving High 
School and noticed on the corner of it in clear 
white letters, neatly fitted into a display board: 


Self control, honest aid to his fellows, make the 
worthy citizen—Wm. T. Harris. 


I have never seen schools saying their message 
to the passer-by like that except in the case of 
some permanent motto carved in the stone. 
Here was a case of keeping communication alive 
by putting up new greetings every week. 

I hunted up the principal, Zabriskie. 

“Sir Edward, you have invented a fine civie 
service.” 

“I wish I had. The idea is not mine. I have 
only appropriated a project long used by 
churches. If they put on their facades tidings 
of comfort and joy, why shouldn’t we preach 
a silent, civie gospel ?” 

“You should,” said I. 
ing of yours is a civie cathedral.” 

“A standing sentiment loses some of its foree,’ 
said the Zabriskie. “I have noticed that the 
regular passers-by in this neighborhood look 


“This majestic build- 


’ 
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for the new texts every week. It is gratifying 
to see clerks, mechanics and others stop to 
read. I have had the satisfaction of hearing 
one testimony of added courage from reading 
the messages. Former Tenement House Com- 
missioner Murphy even took the trouble to eall 
us up by telephone and correct our spelling. I 
called Mabel Skinner, civies teacher, to give us 
of her store of mottoes. She set the whole 
school to contributing. So the thing works a 
service without and within.” 

With all of you good educators from Florida 
to Oregon seeking ways to make your art and 
constructive work more real, here’s this Zabriskie 
scheme ready to your hand. Your school shop 
makes the sign-boards and their hangers, high 
up beyond the reach of vandals. Your civics 
classes and everybody collect the brave sayings 
of the best minds of all time. Your art classes 
do the lettering. Each week your school de- 
elares itself continuing in the service of quiet 
spread of the gentle persuasions to civic 
righteousness. 

For bait in your fishing for good quotations 
in your own school, here are some of the Skin- 


ner-Zabriskie choices. 


It is essential that public opinion be enlight- 
ened.— Washington. 

Know what is going on in the world and make 
your part go on right.—Jefferson. 

Let us dare to do our duty.—Lincoln. 

Fighting for the right is the finest of all sports. 
—Roosevelt. 

The Republic rests on your performing the duties 
of citizenship, yourself.—Hoover. 

Your value lies in what you do for your fellow- 
men.—Franklin. 

Character is what we are in the dark.—Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 


Furthermore, O forward-looking schoolmas- 
ters, as you collect in your store-room successive 
signboards of civie good, you can plan a glad 
adventure for some sunny Saturday in May 
when these gospel texts shall be loaded on an 
auto truck and, followed by husky high-school 
lads, be taken out to the highways and set up 
where those coming into your town may read 
them and also: “Set up by the members of 

school.” You know, this is less work 
than a football game—and more lasting. 











































CHEWNING GRASPS THE Horns 

Let us tell the Westchesterians to follow John 
Chewning, superintendent of Evansville, who 
heads his monthly bulletin to the schools: “Let’s 
concentrate on citizenship.” Examine, says 
John all teaching and procedures in your school 
and see that civie qualities are actually made 
the first aim. [The italics are John’s.| The 
schools, he continues, were established to pre- 
serve and improve polities. Our wages are paid 
by all, whether parents or not. Not culture, not 
scholarship, not any other school aim is para- 
mount. This one is. In our principals’ Satur- 
day meetings we shall diseuss changes to be 
made in the curriculum for conformity to this 


aim. What do you suggest? 


SMOKE SCREEN? 

Furthermore, the frequently mentioned Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution have broad- 
easted since our last review their unanimous 
demand to have a teachers-oath bill passed by 
all the forty-eight state legislatures, thus com- 
pelling every teacher to swear allegiance to the 
flag and to the state. So, so! Every office- 
holding crook, every seller of his country’s oil 
lands, every corrupt judge, every lying witness, 
swears an oath of allegiance. All the youthful 
criminals of Westchester pledged allegiance to 
the flag daily while in school. There is some- 
thing pretty in the resolution of the Daughters 
of the Revolution. It stresses the form and 
the lip-service of loyalty. They could go fur- 
ther. They could require every public-school 
teacher to make clear to her children the Revo- 
lutionary patriots’ espousal of equality as an 
American doctrine and their opposition to the 
principle of a hereditary nobility. For exercis- 
ing the children’s thinking, the boys and girls 
could be set to diseussing how the Daughters 
fit into these ideals of the Revolution. 


AUTHORITY ON CIVICS 
WueEn I feel the need of authentic up-to-date 
conclusion of a matter I turn to my 1930 edition 
of the World Book! which Professor M. V. 
O’Shea has been revising right along for each 


of its twelve reprintings. I find it the most 


1M. V. O’Shea, editor in chief. ‘‘The World 
Book Encyclopedia,’’ W. F. Quarrie and Co., Chi- 
cago. 7,990 pp. $75. 
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speedy and satisfactory helper for such service. 
The contributors have trained themselves to est 
mate what a consultant wants to know and hav; 
developed a notable skill in giving it to him 
without beating about the bush. Provoked by 
the Westchester jury action I want to see what 
civic teaching is in the United States now. Th« 
World Book Encyelopedia tells me that chi 
dren can be trained to become better citizens 
that this result is hastened by teaching then 
both the theory and practice of government 
Knowledge of merely the framework of gover 
ment, which was too often the only aim of t! 
earlier civie teaching, must be accompanied b 
knowledge of how the machine is working and 
particularly of how the individual citizen 
served. 

Not only that, says my World Book, but the 
duties of an American toward self-government 
and toward his fellows are as much a part of 
civics as the function of the government with 
relation to the individual. This will do to quote 
to the Westchester Commission when it begins 
its investigations. 

Now that I have mentioned the World Book, 
I ought to say that my review of it, printed 
here some years ago, should be enlarged to 
parallel the revision made by the compilers 
The early editions were stressed as a children’s 
book. It was found that the grown-ups pre 
ferred the direct, simple, untechnical treatment 
of its subjects. Originally planned for pupils, 
the work’s acceptance by teachers as a handy 
helper ia preparation for every school subject 
has given the revisers a hint they have taken to 
expand the work with adults’ needs in view. In 
visiting schools here in the East I am struck by 
the large number of class rooms which display 
the World Book on tables free of access to chil 
dren and teacher. The old evasive answer with 
which we used to dismiss troublesome queries: 
“Ask your father,” is now displaced by: “Let’s 
see what the World Book says about it.” One 
large reason for thanking the makers of this 
last edition is that this encyclopedia has enabled 
us of no more than ordinary intelligence to join 
the select circle of those who say they under- 
stand the Einstein theory. 

Christmas will soon be here. This is the time 
when we decide what to do with the unused bal 
ance in the book fund. What better present 
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than this for the class room of children who 
have reached the questioning age? 

Also the good people of Westchester should 
know that the notable number of educational 
books coming into the market vibrate with the 
purpose of bettering the service all along the 
line. Let me commend Dr. Peters. 


MAKING THE SCHOOLS OVER? 

Serving as teacher and afterwards as prin- 
cipal of schools, studying sociology with Dun- 
can Yoeum and David Snedden, making new 
lessons in it day by day for the use of univer- 
sity classes, might be expected to give an intelli 
gent person the right to combine education and 
sociology into a usable force for human advance. 
To this experience Charles Peters adds an active 
curiosity to know what all the sociologists and 
educators maintain. His refusal to take any 
of their doctrines without subjecting them to 
tests of weakness, his courtesy in recognition of 
sincerity, his frankness in rejecting honest views 
that assume too mueh, his reasonable and 
always clear line of thinking, have made his 
presentation of the new and growing science 
of edueational sociology a work you will enjoy. 

It has two indexes. One is of “topics.” It is 
woefully inadequate. An encyclopedic volume 
like this with such a wealth of good things is 
too valuable to be read merely once. We want 
to return to favorite themes without having to 
thumb so many pages. What was said about 
mental discipline? Turn to the index. Nothing 
under “d” nor “m” nor as “formal discipline,” 
nor as “transfer.” So with lecture as a means 
of instruction, newspapers, personal equation, 
leadership, mob-psychology, each of which was 
covered so well I wanted to enjoy it again. The 
index was no help to me. Given a nice old 
gentleman of intelligence, a few hundred slips 
of paper, a pencil, a table and this book, the 
volume will then be pretty nearly perfect. 

The table of contents is engaging: our prob- 
lem, the funetion of education for society, the 
nature and function of the school, utility as a 
criterion, scientifie basis for a new curriculum, 
social objectives, democracy, vocations, other 
educational agencies, socialization, illustrations 
of seientifie techniques. The paragraph head- 

2 Charles Clinton Peters, ‘‘ Foundations of Edu- 


cational Sociology.’’ Macmillan Company, New 
York. 476 pp. $2.50. 
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ings are particularly well done and refreshingly 
abundant. 

There is an index of persons. I count two 
hundred names of people referred to: Thorn- 
dike, in six places; Snedden, in twenty-five; 
Franklin Giddings, in seven; Cubberley, in 
twelve; Bagley, in eleven; Charters, in thir- 
teen; Babbitt, in sixteen; Dewey, in thirteen; 
William James, two; William T. Harris, one; 
William Maxwell, Charles W. Eliot, Francis 
Parker, Emerson White, William H. Payne, 
and the other educational philosophers of my 
generation, none at all. Thus may we see, dear 
reader of over fifty, how it behooves us to 
change cars when the engine is taken off our 
train. 

Take notice, says conductor Peters, that 
nobody has put this new railroad of science into 
satisfactory working order yet. Perhaps my 
title, “Foundations of Edueational Sociology,” 
he remarks, is too pretentious and should be 
called The Beginnings of it. The use of socio- 
logical motives, the methods of their handling, 
are in their infancy. But a _ thorough-going 
reconstruction of education through their appli- 
cation is needed. Our inherited and formalized 
system, based on old ideas of monarchical 
Europe, has too much of the hoopskirt and 
bustle of an obsolete civilization to do what 
needs to be done, now. 


ScuHoots Neep More NERVE 

Far along in the work Dr. Peters, more in 
sorrow than in anger, discusses our educational 
backwardness. Take Latin, for instance. Here 
is a study that once had a use. The student 
needed it for the reading of books and the hear- 
ing of lectures. For hundreds of years now, all 
the worthwhile books have been available in 
one’s own language and no one delivers Latin 
discourses. Yet the Latin teachers go on as if 
we were living in 1492. The bulk of Latin 
teaching, in spite of heroic efforts from within 
the classical staff to improve instruction, con- 
tinues in the traditional way. Many excuses 
are given but the sociologist is convinced that 
the real reason for Latin is that three hundred 
years ago it was useful. 

In another place he reminds us that educa- 
tional policies are too much formulated by old 
men who have by long habituation become com- 
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mitted past redemption. Younger teachers 
breathing the ancient atmosphere have so long 
thought of education only in terms of the estab- 
lished organization of school that most of them 
are unable to see life as it is. They have spent 
time and money preparing to teach old men’s 
subjects in old men’s ways. They have a vested 
interest in things as they were. Many of our 
teachers are so ossified in their minds they could 
not readjust themselves if they wished to. Our 
fixed and static school system gives the ordinary 
teacher a work that he can do easily and with 
a sense of security. A dynamic system is always 
remaking itself. It makes demands of resource- 
fulness and self-reliance beyond the abilities of 
those whom our complacent practices have 
drawn into the teaching service. The present 
demands on education are those from which all 
but the most ingenious and courageous must 
be expected to shrink away. 

These are sad words. They are not from a 
layman abusing the hard-worked, tired teacher. 
They are “inside stuff,” the conviction of a man 
who has spent his life with teachers and who 
is still going strong. 

How does he explain the futility of the eduea- 
tional system and the great unrest in school 
circles? 

Our American schools were not made for a 
democracy. They were imported from aristo- 
cratic, monarchical Europe. The government in 
the school was a copy of that outside. The 
schoolmaster reigned supreme in his little king- 
dom as did the worst of monarchs over their 
larger realms. Pupils were not encouraged to 
doubt and question but to accept the fiats of 
teacher and book. The regime was adapted to 
crushing individuality, spontaneity, initiative 
and self-reliance. This system, admirably 
adapted to the theories of government prevalent 
when common schools began, embodied the dis- 
trust of initiative in the masses. Many an 
American master is still making his school an 
absolute monarchy in the midst of a democra- 
tized nation. It is an anachronism. We can 
not fit youth for democratized life where demo- 
eratie traits are not developed by practice. 

In another place Dr. Peters goes extensively 
into the need for making pupils participants in 
school control. The argument for it is not that 
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it makes discipline easier but that it is more 
educative. It trains the coming citizen for 
democratic life. Teachers must respect the per- 
sonalities and opinions of pupils. Earle Rugg 
is quoted, who mailed three hundred question- 
naires to widely separated high schools. He 
received one hundred and ninety-one replies. 
Of these, 90 per cent. reported the organization 
of pupil government in the schools concerned. 

In this connection the author considers the 
teaching of history as a contribution to good 
citizenship. Ask yourself, says he, in what way 
the history you studied or are teaching affects or 
could be expected to influence your civie reac 
tions. The actual contributions are pitiably 
few. What is taught of Lincoln, Washington 
or Jackson that induces any one to go to the 
polls instead of to the golf grounds? What 
political event or economic principle is so dis 
cussed in school history as to change a man’s 
vote from a particular candidate for congress 
to another? History’s claims for improving 
citizenship sound plausible until you press them 
for details; then they vanish as thin air. Simi 
larly it has never been shown that the teaching 
of Latin improves English style. Such scien 
tific studies as are made of it fail to substantiate 
the claim. Some of them point in the other 
direction. 

A Puarn Roap 

The entire content and method of public edu 
eation needs constant revaluation in order that 
the stationary school may be jogged into the 
procession of changing society. 

The claims of Latin, algebra, geometry and 
history rest not upon proved fact nor careful 
observation but upon blind faith. Edueation 
lags behind life. The schools of one generation 
image the problems of the past. For a time 
the persistence of inutile subject matter was 
justified by the doctrine of mental discipline 
and transfer of training. It was a convenient 
idea. It made it possible to keep a curriculum 
unchanged. It had one defect. It was not true. 
As soon as it was subjected to measurement it 
crumpled up. 

The present problem of education is to recon 
struct the work of the school on the basis of 
determining what our democratic, social, polit- 
ical union needs, what studies and exercises 
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equip the pupil with the requisite abilities and 
desires, how those studies and exercises shall be 
eondueted to that end, how we can determine 
whether they are doing it or not. 

The body of Dr. Peters’ book is devoted to 
these problems. His fault-finding with persist 
ing conditions, samples of which I have given 
at some length, is a very small part of the work, 
but it is as frank and honest as the diagnosis 
of the surveyor who gives you a report upon 
your railroad, your iron works, or your hospital. 

You say your education makes for culture. It 
may, it may not. You, the teacher, must make 
it do so. What are the marks of the person 
culturally valuable to society? See Peters’ 
weighted list of fifty characteristics of the eul- 
tured man. See his corresponding table of eul- 
tural deficiencies. Study his analysis of the 
good eitizen and his prescription for basing a 
school course on this. He has almost fifty pages 
of details of how such people behave when 
civieally efficient, when domestically, when voea- 
tionally, when physically. As the builder works 
from his blue prints, the school director, aceord- 
ing to Dr. Peters’ prescription, must get his 
objectives formulated and analyzed into work- 
ing details. He must get them adapted to the 
different age levels, must maintain the coopera- 
tion of teachers in perfecting the scheme, and 
see that the exercises of the school are directed 
to secure these human and ecivie results. The 
inane aim of covering the subject, the outworn 
idea of education as a body of knowledge sup- 
plied by school day by day, the obsolete time- 
waster known as the recitation, have failed. 

Courage, brother, the ice is breaking. In the 
mists ahead are explorers finding channels. We 
now know where we should sail to. Give us 
honest, intelligent pilots determined to get us 
there. 

The course of progress is against the eom- 
plaisanee of the majority. Its urge for better 
things is there, but latent. A Moses, one or 
several, a Mirabeau, an Adams, a Henry, a Tom 
Paine, must break away. Argument, persua- 
sion, organization and work must come. The 
leader possessing prestige by position or by 
personal qualities is the inevitable necessity of 
all improvement. In American edueation we 
have the organization, we have developed a sys- 
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tem which makes leadership in education less 
tardy and laborious than in many other fields. 
The principal and superintendent are the main- 
springs of the works. By cordial encourage- 
ment and skilful guidance of live teachers, by 
patient galvanizing of moribund ones, by in- 
doctrinization of the persistent puzzlers called 
school boards, by educating parent and public, 
by giving to their country the energy and intel 
ligenece that would bring them much better liv- 
ing in other lines, these supervisory men and 
women are the vital forces which must change 
our education from what it was to what our in- 
spired statesmen who took it over as a civic, 
democratic power, promised it would be. 

But sociology’s twin sister refuses to be made 
a wallflower. Let Arthur Gates tell you how 


charming she is. 


PSYCHOLOGY THAT BEATS THE 
MORNING PAPER 

Amone the helpers this age is giving us in 
remarkable numbers I think you will put Arthur 
Gates in the front rank. He has a genius for 
selecting facts that are pertinent and in putting 
them into form adapted for the schoolman’s 
immediate use. Seven years ago the Macmillans 
brought out his educational psychology which 
they have reprinted twelve times since. Now ap- 
pears a new and enlarged edition.’ New diseov- 
eries in educational psychology and additional 
ideas observed to be necessary for the needs of 
students as found by the author in his work at 
Teachers College, Columbia, have led him to 
rewrite the entire book. New fields have been 
explored. Theories not long ago in good repute 
have lost their prestige as the result of scien- 
tifie investigation. 

For instance, our old friends, Mental Disci- 
pline and the Transfer of Power, which stood us 
older schoolmasters in very good stead in justi- 
fying the presence of our grammar, Latin, alge- 
bra, and geometry in the school course, have 
been subjected to such cruel explorations by 
the investigator’s scalpel that, scarred and limp- 
ing, they are kept alive mostly by the nursing 
of their worshipers. 

Edward Thorndike undertook to determine to 

8 Arthur I. Gates, ‘‘ Psychology for Students of 


Education.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
612 pp. $2.25. 
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what extent a year of training in each of many 
high-school subjects would increase ability in 
selective and relational thinking or 
He tested 13,500 students. The relative differ- 
ences creditable, maybe, to the different sub- 


reasoning. 


jects, or to the different ways of teaching them, 


are these: 


Algebra, geometry + 3.0 
Civies, sociology, economics, psy 

chology 79 
Chemistry, physics, general science + 2.7 
Arithmetic, bookkeeping + 2.6 
Physical training, athletics + 0.8 
Latin, French + 08 
Business 0.0 
Drawing 0.0 
English history 0.0 
Music 0.0 
Shopwork 0.0 
Spanish 0.0 
Cooking 0.1 
Pewing — 0.1 
Stenography - 0.1 
Biology, zoology, botany, physiol 

Osy - 0.2 
Dramatic art - 05 

Thorndike’s comment is that the differences 


are so small that the influence of the subject 
studied seems unimportant. To which Professor 
Gates adds the conclusion that none of these 
subjects as taught has outstanding merits as a 
What 
the effects of studying a subject will be ean not 
Good think- 


ers are better thinkers after a year studying 


means of developing ability to think. 
be foretold even from its prestige. 
almost anything. When the cream of youth 
took Latin and Greek these subjeets seemed to 
make good thinkers. A classical investigation 
can quote Tafts, Roosevelts, Roots and Wests 
attributing their success in life to the training 
in Latin syntax. Others can cite their Shake- 
speares, Lincolns, Edisons and Burns as show- 
ing ¢lassical study unimportant. But, says our 
Arthur, let the actual testing go round the 
round-table of celebrities and it can’t find Latin 
or geometry or any subject substantiated in a 
claim of supremacy as a developer of thinking, 
of fairmindedness, of self-reliance, of original- 
ity, or of any other type of reaction to other 
circumstances than Latin ones or those belong- 
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ing to the subject taught. Latin study makes 
a better Latin scholar, but as no one whom thx 
boy will meet in later life speaks or writes 


why waste valuable time on it? 


How, THEN, IS MENTAL TRAINING TO BE Don 
What the experiments do show, and that not 
so conclusively as the writers of educationa 
articles for the popular press would wish, 
that the degree of transfer of power depends 
upon the kind of reactions that are exercised 
the learning and upon the degree to which their 
applications to new settings are provided by t 
experience of the learner and by the guidane 
of the This fact 
writer of Latin books. I have half a dozen n« 


teacher. is influencing th 
ones. They make a brave effort to present Lati: 
as a means of producing a citizen concern 
with the safety and improvement of our soci 
Within 


walking of where I write this is a 


and eivie institutions. five minutes 


museum of 
quaint and beautiful coaches once used by the 
rich and great. Even the learned and ent! 
siastie curator tells me he would not recommend 
putting into the publie schools a four-years 
course, five times a week, on the structure and 
artistry of coaches. Why, then, persist in so 
much pony stuff in schools organized and sup 
ported to give us a more perfect union, justice, 
tranquility, defence and general welfare? 

His “Psycholo ry 


more constructive. I com 


This isn’t Gates speaking. 
for Edueators” is 
mend to you his illuminating introduction, “The 
Methods and Subject Matter of Psychology.” 
Progress is blocked by prejudice. In education, 
as in most matters, we have built up theories 
Science is 


This is appraisal carried 


without reliable or wide observation. 
based on experiment. 
on by trained observers who isolate the facts 
to be studied, who bring all the other variables 
under control, and who arrange the procedure 
so completely that it can be exactly repeated by 
themselves or other experimenters. On this 
basis Dr. Gates has built his book, starting with 
the organism which functions as mind or sou! or 
personality. He treats heredity and growth, 
behavior, emotions, motives, adjustments, laws 
of learning, retaining and forgetting, guidance, 
capacity, achievement, 


efficiency, differences, 


personality. 
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His sueeessive marshaling of features pre- 
sented in preceding chapters to reach conclu- 
sions in any specific later presentation gives an 
unusual continuity to a book covering so wide 
nd varied a field. In his remarkable chapter 
“Prineiples of Guidance of Learning,” he uses 
skilful 
aker of mosaics picks the proper pieces and 


The hunt- 


the dog- 


the eonelusions of experiments as a 


‘ 
puts them into the needed places. 
and-hit method of learning typing, 
fashioned strokes in swimming, and scores of 
ther eases of fastening wasteful habits should 
mpress us with the need of knowing not only 
t the child should learn but how he should 


hye 


, about it. It is often harder to start effective 
methods. 


vith them. 


Immediate returns are often smaller 
The unguided learner seeks immedi- 
te progress and chooses the paths of least re 

sistanee. What, then, repeated tests have shown 

to be the better methods of learning to write, 
to read, to cipher, to memorize, and so forth, 

Learn the act 

We shall 

it, when out of school, spell words orally; we 

School chil- 


dren of eight or nine years old memorize better 


are outlined for classroom use. 


n the way it will function in life. 
shall do very little reading aloud. 


material presented visually. The use of crutches 
nd devices are too apt to form habits which 
ter are encumbrances. One of the worst han- 
dicaps school gives is the amazing complacency 
of present-day youths to the errors they make 
Students 


from kindergarten to college assume that numer- 


n operations supposedly mastered. 


us errors are nothing out of the normal. 

I could give you page after page of nutritious 
The book is full of 
It is intended for students 


extracts from this work. 
meat tastily served. 
of edueation. It has tests and exercises at the 
end of every chapter. As you are a student of 
edueation and concerned with the latest news 
of the world I suggest that you will be brought 
nicely up to date if you take half the time you 
waste on the daily paper and devote it to morn- 
ing perusal of these more carefully handled 
things that matter. 

In growing numbers the modern teacher is not 
only taking conclusions from skilled experimen- 
ters but is finding them out himself. There are 
ways of avoiding waste in research. Hear 


Waples and Tyler on this. 
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RESEARCH UNDER YOUR OWN ROOF 

Wuen James Rice, to whom Leonard Ayres 
has attributed the wave of the school-testing 
movement in America, was going from school 
to school and shocking the educational world 
The Forum, he find 


some principals enthusiastically adopting meth 


by his articles in would 
ods which others were abandoning in contempt. 
The head man’s say-so was enough to decide 
such things in the old days. I remember one 
high school that made the study of French com- 
pulsory because the principal had heard one of 
his girls speak of clearing away the “derbis” of 
a wind-wrecked building. Douglas Waples and 
Ralph Tyler have written a manual* for reach- 
ing more satisfactory decisions in administra- 
tion and teaching problems than have heretofore 
Judd, O'Shea, Thorndike, 


Buckingham, Courtis, Whipple and others have 


obtained. Ayers, 
settled for good and all some vital matters of 
method by the tests given to thousands of chil 
dren. Buswell has given us proved facts regard 


ing training some abilities involved in arith- 


metic. Gray has offered sure-shot proceedings 
for fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade reading. 
Laboratories with living children as material 


are finding what are the better ways for this 
and that, but the number of these agencies is 
too small to give the educational world what it 
wants right now. Instead of guessing that she 
will use her friend’s plan with the nature-study 
class Miss Annie Brown is capable of doing 
better than that. 
methods applied to her particular problems she 


3v the use of simple research 


can not only better the work she is doing but 
get a high-grade entertainment and satisfaction 
from the use of a respectable and efficient scien 
tifie procedure. 

Research, as the trained specialists are con- 
ducting it, aims at large generalizations. Your 
single classroom difficulties will hardly be taken 
up by the university bureau. The professional 
investigators eliminate you and other variables 
and develop general principles for universal 
application. These men require large numbers 
of cases, long intervals of time, control groups, 

4 Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler, ‘‘ Re 
search Methods and Teachers’ Problems, a Manual 


for Systematic Studies of Classroom Procedure.’’ 
The Maemillan Company, New York. 648 pp. 


$3.50. 
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various family situations, local variety and a 
large expense budget. 

Along with this kind of research for the good 
of all mankind we need what our two authors 
call the Service Study, an investigation in a 
particular classroom, school or system. It re- 
quires much less collection of data. It takes less 
time. It work. It 


with enjoyment by teachers in service. 


involves less can be done 
For instance, it is clear that my fourth-grade 
was rav- 


What should 


Make a service study, says the Waples- 


class is bored by fractions. |] never 
ished by my love for them myself. 
I do? 
Tyler syndicate. Does the class, as a whole, 
show normal interest in its other fourth-grade 
obligations? It does. Have the most of them 
an aversion to fractions in particular and to 
general? They have. Can 


arithmetie in you 


sidestep the course of study and agree with 
many people that other than the halves, thirds, 
quarters and eighths, the tribe of vulgar frae- 
tions, represent no reactions useable in this our 
Your conscience 


What 


Fall back on some established principles. 


life on earth? You ean not. 


and the testers would bring you sorrow. 
then? 


Abstractions are more boresome than real 


Your fractions are not personal 


Take a look into some of the numer- 


things. 
enough. 


ous works on the psychology of mathematies 


and on the teaching of arithmetic. Get some 
good natured teacher to talk to you on your 


Select life situations involving 


Select those most likely to interest 


proposition. 
fractions. 

your little dears. Reintroduce fractions to them 
by means of blocks, segments and imitation pies. 
Steer clear of rules until the children have made 
clear association between the concrete parts and 
the symbols used to denote fractional relation- 
ships. Encourage the children to ask you ques- 
tions requiring you to work with fractions. 
Admit that you are slow with these pesky things 
and used not to be fond of them when you were 
little, but you are getting to find them very 
interesting. “So is it, my dears, with all things 
in the wonderful world of wisdom.” Get the 
youngsters to keep graphs of their individual 
conquests of specified fractional problems. 
Keep a progress chart of the whole class, day 
by day, on the blackboard in front of you. 


Keep your own note-book. “What I learned 
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about teaching Fractions,” and record carefully 
which of your various attempts worked out best, 
So does the doctor with his patients and finds 
it fascinating. So does Edison in his shop, 
twenty hours a day and resents the interruptions 
due to meeting demands of his body for food 
and sleep. So do the workers in laboratories, 
green-houses, and gardens, asserting that the 
process of getting at truth in a scientifie way 
is the prime pleasure of all the pursuits of lif 
Keep your notes. Use them with the next ¢! 

and when your turn comes to fill the half h 

at the teachers’ club, take your illustrations and 


talk on “What 


tions.” 


I learned about teaching Fr; 


Common Sense REFINED 
The Waples-Tyler book is full of eases lik 
that. The table of contents and the index 
able you to get at your particular probl 
whether it be curricular, disciplinary, arit! 
metical, motive, sampling, measuring, diagn: 
or experimental. Your memory surely contains 
numerous cases in which snap judgments have 
gone wide of the truth, when a little systematic 
study would have been easy, profitable, and 
satisfactorily corrective. Superintendent Shal 
low said that Principal Cumming’s sehoo] had 
too many clubs. A service study showed that 
the clubless schools rated in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography and conduct much below 
those that 
Superintendent claimed that 
had that 


commercial schools and separate academic ones 


with children’s organiz: 


Maxwell 


shown 


abounded 
tions. 
experience always separate 
invariably produced better scholarship in their 
specialties than did composite schools earrying 
both The 
composite-school teachers, by tabulating regents’ 


commercial and academic courses. 
examinations, by sampling records of students 
in higher institutions, by quoting authorities 
from California to Maine, showed that the 
composite schools made the higher records in 
specialities and in ordinary high-school studies 
The particularly valuable thing in the present 
work is its working out of the technique for 
such defensive, corrective or informative studies 
as teachers, principals and superintendents 
need. 

I am thinking of a school that always has 


one or two such investigations under way. As 
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a sample, take this. The principal declared 
that the Dunne School has remarkable manners. 
The courtesy of those little children of the poor 
The building and grounds are 
markably clean. What’s 
the trick? Half 


ozen of the cream of the earth among his 


s marvelous. 


They’re ahead of us. 


Let’s try it out on ourselves. 
chers take up the problem how to get better 
nners and tidier floors and yards. The young 
neipal has been taught by his school of edu- 
ion that a good scheme worked out by teach- 
rs is worth more than a better one proposed by 
He warns them against putting forward 
etails too soon. Our Waples-Tyler manual has 
hind it too much experience in years of re- 
rch to warrant disregarding what the experts 
ve learned. In our young principal's institu- 
n the volunteers present their findings, the 
<ickers, whom Heaven sends into all school sys- 
ns to prevent us from getting flabby with 
ease, make their objections. Finally a majority 
te to try the new scheme. The points to note 
r sueceeding report upon the experiment are 


+a] 


ken down. A scheme of measurement of man- 


rs and muss is devised, and we’re off. After 
bit the seeond floor is so far ahead of the 
ird that the objecting ladies join in the pro- 
that band. So 


ften have I seen principals using only common 


and all we need is a 


ession 


sense and the recognition of the great force of 
the cooperative impulse bring one feature after 
another of school service up to excellence that 
t seems to me a book like this, which puts com- 
mon sense into systematie order and eliminates 
so much waste from hit-or-miss attempts, af- 
fords the progressive school man an aid he 
will jump at. 

Bewilderment in the midst of many demands 
is inevitable without an organization of work. 
Ward Reeder furnishes it. 


PERSONALITY AND PERFORMANCE 


I rrnp a decided flavor of cheeriness in Ward 
Reeder’s “Public Schoo] Administration,”® albeit 
the subjects when I have found them in most 
books have run to seed of ripened routine. 
Whatever his birthday the gentle Reeder puts a 


_5 Ward G. Reeder, ‘‘The Fundamentals of Pub- 
lie-school Administration. ’’ 
pany, New York. 


The Macmillan Com- 
577 pp. $2.25. 
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refreshing and youthful expectation of suecess 


and enjoyment into the superintendeney of 


schools. If he were reciting to me I would 


mark him one hundred plus. Whatever bewail- 
ng of his lot the schoolmaster of our younger 
days enjoyed, I know of no one of this family, 
now, who denies that education is a great busi- 
ness and full of satisfaction. 

Administration, says Professor Reeder, has 
great possibilities as a developer of your man- 
hood. 


you. 


Don’t let things run 
The 
personality of the schoolmaster is more admir- 
than Make a study of 


people, tabulate the qualities you desire to get. 


Give it a chance. 
Make circumstances your servants. 
able it was. valuable 
Thus did many masters, Pythagoras, Ben Frank- 
lin, and men now rising to places of value to 
the world. Personality is a personal matter. 
You don’t let anyone know you are checking 
up on your gain in your desired qualities every 
day, but the little pocket sheet marked with the 


cryptic “L,” “S,” “F,” “G,” ete., which tabula- 
tion you oceasionally take out and mark with a 
plus or a minus is getting you to be a listener, 
a less garrulous person, a friendly soul, a gen- 
erous one, and so on. Reeder admires Charter’s 
analysis of personality and uses it at length. 

When anyone talks to you do you let him 
see yeu are taking in what he is saying, or do 
you interrupt and impress him with your own 
wisdom? Rate yourself under “L.” There are 
six snappy Charters points on it in the book. 


In talk 


the law and jam it ahead, or do you show a 


and conferences do you lay down 
desire to get others to think and express in 
order that a fairer decision shall be had? This 
affects your rating “O”—openmindedness. 

Are you becoming expert in the practices of 
courteous folk? 


Are you conscious of putting people at their 
self a “C.” It’s a 


Are you careful not to wound? 


ease? Give your gentle- 
man’s mark. 

Get some intimate lives of those who have 
Do no more than let details 
Note the excel- 
lencies of Washington, Jefferson, 
Marshall, Gladstone, Wil- 


son and of other notable persons, which you 


blessed the world. 
sink into your subconscious. 
Franklin, 
Pasteur, Roosevelt, 
wish to acquire. To study live models is often 
more interesting and effective. 
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So watch Birmingham Glenn, Boston Burke, 
Detroit Cody, Indianapolis Stetson, Omaha Bev- 
eridge, Binghamton Kelly, 
G. Rapids Butler, Peoria Fisher, Minneapolis 
Reed, Buffalo Hartwell, Rochester Weet, Oak- 
land Hunter (kidnapped by Denver Univer- 
Des Moines Studebaker, N. 
Bauer, Springfield Seott, Hamtramck 
worth, Lincoln Lefler, Council B. Saam, Cin- 
ecinnati Condon, Collhieott, Toledo 
Meek, Akron Gosling, Milwaukee Potter, Phil. 
Broome, Washington D. C. Ballou, Nash V. 
Weber, Newport Lull, Fall R. Belisle, Gary 
Wirt, Fort W. Ward, South B. Borden, Man- 
chester Benezet, M. Vernon and his 
brother, N. Britain, Mont C. Pickell, N. Rochelle 
Leonard, Utica De Camp, Winnetka Washburne, 


Cleveland Jones, 


sity), Orleans 


Key- 


( ‘olumbus 


Holmes 


QO. Park Hamilton, Evansville Chewning, or any 
valuable person within reach. Secretly analyze 
him and fuse into your own composition such 
precious metal as you find. Judging from the 
abundance of good stuff in this book you might 
with much benefit get well acquainted with the 


personality of the good fellow it comes from. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY NEEDS PROTECTION 

Read him on school polities, on growing re- 
sponsibilities of the superintendent, the neces- 
sity of less interfering with him, his danger of 
impairing success by too much megocephalitis. 
Teachers unquestionably do 


Listen to this. 


have a large opportunity for service. They are 
Since they already know the 
It is 


time to educate the public that the adminis- 


very essential. 


fact it need not constantly be repeated. 


trator exerts a larger influence for good of all 
than the teacher. No worker in any community 
compares with him. There are too many in- 
stances of unjustifiable firing of the superinten- 
dent, but the idea that one should be retained 
so long as his service is satisfactory is coming 
more and more to be accepted by boards of 
education and the general public. An assured 
and longer tenure for superintendents is neces- 
sary in order that better men may be attracted 
and their work may have time enough to settle 
into efficiency. 

When Professor Reeder brings out a new 


edition he might get a point from Dr. Judd 
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that this growing belief by boards and pu 
that the 
factor for deciding on 


matter of good supervision is 
retention or dis; 
needs a more vigorous and fraternal sup) 
from the superintendents themselves. Cha: 
Chadsey remarked that we get delightful let: 
of acelaim from our brothers when elected 
when the axe comes down we pick up our « 
heads without a word from the fraten 
When Mayor John F. Hylan was telling 
New York Board, “Smash Meleney,” every) 
knew that if Meleney’s place were fill 
would be from the ranks of the more tha 
What did t 


They passed and published a reso 


dozen district superintendents. 
do? 
that none of them would accept the posit 
if the incumbent should be rejected. Th 
what seems to me top-notch professional et 
When Engleman, Ettinger, Finegan, Chad 
West, Van Sickle, Reed, Voorl« 


Warren, Oberholtzer, or any of the numer 


Corson, 


efficient school managers who have been pus 
into the nicht kommt heraus, fell from the p! 
a committee of inquiry, really concerned wit 
steadying public education at its vital p 
could at once have made a Saturday and § 
day investigation on the spot, calling witness 
examining records and making a report, 
The deris 
hoot of the school board majority would be 


The decent 


element of the community would be helpe 


quietly telling the victim why not. 
boomerang bomb for themselves. 


The idea which our author says is coming m 
and more to be accepted, namely, that the su; 
intendent’s tenure depends on whether lh: 
giving the community good schools or 1 
accelerated throughout the entir 
Make no mistake about that. Tl 
“hazards” of the position, as John Beveridg: 


would be 
eountry. 
essay calls them, are notorious. John ean dis 
cuss them without risk of being called a whiner 
Omaha unanimously gives him the longest ¢ 
tract allowed by the absurd Nebraska law 
herself with 

Notorious, also, alas, is the American scho 
The list of 


moment 


credits eighteen years of hi 


superintendent for cowardice. 


plank-walkers I named a 


avo 


conspicuous for courage in contrast to a dis 


number of side-steppers or grou! 
A committee like that of the Amer 


tressing 


listeners. 
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, Association of University Professors would 
et needed nerve into superintendents and 


them against harmful rashness. 


\ COMMITTEE FOR SAVING THE SCHOOLS 


ss prejudice would be urged against a 
ling committee of superintendents to its 


get the commission strengthened by 
Get 


vers free from too fraternal relations 
like Joseph Lee of Boston, Richard Well- 

New York, Charles Moderwell of Chi- 
Edward Bernays, public relations expert, 
Wm. John 


if Edueation, a business executive 


Federal 
like 


a public wel- 


ember otf Cooper's 


ard Filene or Earl Babst, 
man like Leonard Ayres, 

Taft or Francis Busch, a 
two, a high official of 


a lawyer like 
class-room 
er or the Parent 

ers Association, a superintendent with the 
erience of William Ettinger, an organiza- 
and survey expert like George Strayer, and, 


When a 


ol head sees a serious plan maturing to cut 


urse, some up-to-date measurers. 


Damoeles thread over him let him see that 
iffairs are in order and ask to have them 
<ed over by a small delegation of the com- 
tee. When, as is usually the case, the stroke 
swift for such preliminaries, let the in- 
tigators come after the funeral and question 
Let the 


Let the general expense be 


corpse and executioner. victim 
what he ean. 
rayed by dues of all superintendents who 
be induced to become members of an Asso- 
tion for Advancing Edueation through Sav- 
the Superintendency during Satisfactory 
rvice. I note in the Elementary School Jour- 
| that a hundred and eleven school men and 
nen offered generous contributions for such 
purpose. Dr. Keppel says there are over two 
indred foundations in the United States, capi- 
ized at more than a billion of doliars, that 
some of them are at a loss as to what to do 
ith their money, and that new ones are hatch- 


ng every day. Why not let a foundation or 


two in on this—a fund for Strengthening the 
Subeutaneous Viseera of Superintendents as a 
Seeurity of Sounder Schools? 

Messrs. MeCall, Monroe, Woody, Thorndike, 
Good, Dearborn, Keys, Waples, Ruch, Cubber- 
ley, Bagley, Kyte, O’Shea and Reeder tell me 
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it is now possible to measure whether school 
Tell 


me in what circumstances such a measurement 


administration is good, bad or indifferent. 


is of more use than when a board, dominated 


by considerations divorced from educational 
service, upsets the schools and stops the gains 
progressing under the policies of an intelligent 
manager. There are no more urgent circum 
stances than that. 

Whatever absurdities you think you see in 
this plan should be displaced by more intelli 
gent propositions sent to me or to Ward Reeder, 
Ohio State University, who does not know I am 
loading this upon him. 

I have not said enough of the superiorities of 
this book. They consist in the use of concrete 
illustrations from various good school service in 
this 1930, able presentations of how to select 
teachers, measure them, keep them alive, pay 
them and govern them, how to measure schools 
ind principals and kéep them progressing, the 
text book business accounting, budgeting, pub 
licity and community service. Professor Reed- 
er’s two latest books, this one and “Business 
Administration of Schools,” are, in my opinion, 
a very healthy pair of youngsters. 

I give you, last, a means of broadening your 
professional view by a very readable account 


of the rise and growth of your calling. 


THE STORY OF THE COMMON 


SCHOOLS 
To gather notes on seven hundred years of 
attempts to educate the common people, to 


select what is pertinent to-day, to keep a thread 
of continuity running through the story, to 
hold the interest vital and edifying, is a work 
of genius. The 
keen desire of the Johns Hopkins medical stu- 
dents to know the history of the healing art 
delighted the Dr. Professor 
Reisner offers you an enlivening and broaden- 
Besides this 


Edward Reisner has done it.' 


eminent Osler. 
ing conception of your business. 
interpretation of schooling at various periods 
in relation to the total social trend of man, 
Reisner’s contrasts of educational objectives and 
practices at various epochs are brilliantly pre- 
sented. He brings the history of the common 
6 Edward H. Reisner, ‘‘The Evolution of the 
Common School.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 


York. 590 pp. $2.25. 
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school down to where its story is the outlooks, 
purposes and plans of the present day. 
Here you will find what Luther did for us; 
Benjamin Harris of the 
Catholie 


what Calvin, Knox, 


New 


Ernst, 


England Primer, the educators, 


Comenius, Tom Paine, Jefferson, Con- 
Pestalozzi, Fichte, Lancaster, 

Robert Elizabeth Mayo, Raikes, 
Gladstone, Thaddeus Stevens, De Witt 
Mann, W icke rsham, 
Edwards, Calvin Wiley, Daniel Pierce, Francis 
Wayland, David Page, Noah 
Porter, Charles Francis Adams, Francis Parker, 
Froebel, Stanley Hall, 
Woodward, Felix Adler, Herbart, Ziller, Rein, 
the MeMurrys, Martin 


Garmo, William James, Binet, Goddard, Thorn- 


dorcet, Rousseau, 
Owen, 
Clinton, 

Ninian 


Barnard, Carter, 


Cyrus Pierce, 


John Dewey, Calvin 


O’Shea, Bagley, De 
dike, Courtis, Terman and George Strayer, have 


done to help us. Run over the list. How many 
of the names suggest particular service? Dr. 
Reisner seems to be intimately acquainted with 
these worthies and to delight in appreciation 
On London streets, in Paris 


of their work. 


squares, in European plazas, the proportion 
of teachers, healers, scientists, inventors, ecom- 
memorated in bronze, as compared with statues 
of men with the sword, is much greater than 
United 
most important place in Zurich, in Yverdon 
Neuhof. 


Brugg knows 


in our own States. Pestalozzi has the 
The book-seller’s daughter in 
of him, I 


Bostonian 


and in 
dare say, than 
Mann. 


Dr. Reisner’s book will enable 


more 


the average does of Horace 
A little study of 
you to propose and defend a fine lot of names 
They 


easier, in 


to give your new school houses. are 


larger than statues and, maybe, 


America, to care for. 
The arrangement of this history makes for 
our and our 


an understanding of progress 


assembled on the basis of edu- 
eational trends. The kind of 


look into the last pages before he regularly 


needs. It is 
reader who must 


gets there will find “The Common Schools and 
the Future of Society” a complete essay that 
will be good reading for him at any time. The 
first really effective effort at developing the 
common schools in the western world had its 
motive to consolidate peoples into patriotic 
schools became important 


loyalty. Common 


when it was realized they are a tremendous 
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means of social control. Every system of 
public education originated from an intent to 
create an attitude advantageous to the nati nal 
Denmark used her schools to revive a 


She 


unity. 
poor, shrunken, dispirited country. devel- 
oped a high degree of social efficiency and 
commercial France and Pr 


Italy 
for the national, political ends. 


1ssla, 


prosperity. 
and Russia are employing the schools 
Up to the close 
war the schools were used to 
fight 


that the United States has never 


of the great 


develop the psychology. Our children 
were taught 
waged an unrighteous war; that its diplomacy 
has always been honest and philanthropie; 
that its soldiers have always been kind to the 
weak and considerate of their enemies, that the 
English, the 


relatively low orders of humanity. 


Mexicans and the Spanish are 

Our schoo] 
histories always had to foster the memories of 
national enmities. But forees of social change 
are sweeping us into a more understanding and 


We 


the possibility of turning schools effectively to 


cooperative world order. may recognize 


the new citizenship by understanding how 


recent patriotic teaching 


little 


young our type of 


is. It is more than a hundred years 


used to teach children to 
Before that the 


sinee education was 


leave serve their country. 
common people had to fight if the king said 
so. Democratic ideas gained a foothold, people 
replaced subservience to a king by loyalty to 
their own organization. As long as democracy 


endures it will be necessary for it to train 
But you can’ 
We must teach 
The 


schools must abandon unsound propaganda and 


children for civie obligations. 
go on teaching what isn’t true. 
only a_ scientific, disinterested history. 
problems of 
life 
restraint except by the law of 
Truth must come into the 


curriculum so that light may be thrown on 


must grapple with the current 


civic, political and international without 
fear, favor or 


reason and justice. 


those conciliatory and cooperative relationships 
among nations which are becoming more influ- 
The 
narrowing, self-complacent nationalism which 
has marked the peoples of the world and found 


ential day by day in the world at large. 


place in the common school, is inimical to the 
We deserve a higher 


new spirit of the time. 
destiny. 








